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| estate as well as the titlé may be inherited 
by a young farmer living near Cincinnati, 
| who is the nearest male relation of the 
deceased Earl. If he should succeed, it 
will be the second Scottish peerage held 
by an American, the other being the 
| Barony of Fairfax. The present peer is 
| Dr. John Fairfax, a young agriculturalist, 
| living ca his farm about twelve miles from 
| Washington City. 
| It is understood that litigation is likely 
to follow Lady Stewart’s death, as the 
property and title, by the late eccentric 
| owner's will, is to revert to the Maxwells 
| of Terreagles, who are related to the 
Traquair family; so, if our young Ohio 
farmer fails to make good his claim, the 
very name of this ancient race will be 
forgotten in tie district where they once 
ruled supreme. But the memory of ‘* The 
Bush aboon Traquair,” embalmed in 
poetry and music, will live as long as our 
language: 











| ‘“Now the briks to dust may rot, 
\ Names of lovers be forgot, 
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TO MY SISTER CAROLINE. 


BY JOSEPILT RODMAN DRAKE. 





-mark as below: 


before been printed. It is, ® think, worthy of the 
fame of the autaor. We bk received it froma 
nephew of the poet, whose early death was the grcat- 
est loss American literature has ever met.] 
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I'VE meant it, believe mc, many a time, 
Dear Sis, to take the poct’s quill, 
And waft upon the wings of rhyme 








A line to say I love thee still. 
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But Ilabit, that compelling King, 
Stern Tyrant of the wills of men, 

Tied frozen each poetic spring 
And struck a palsy in my pen. 

My lips were mute; but think not, Sis, 
That Time could blot a trace, a tons 

Of her who was my light, my blics 
When all but hope and her were gone. 

Oh! true hearts feel in absence’ night 
Affection’s pulse more freely play, 

Like flowers that, though they love the light, 
Bloom brightest when the sun’s away. 

In days when misery and pain 

* }lad chained me in their iey band, 

It was my sweetest pastime then 
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I 
To wander in the dreamy land, 

To mount the rainbow-curtained car 
By Fancy to her children given, 

And in the twinkling of a star 
Shut out dull carth, and weleome Heaven. 


mie 


Ve, 





Well may you guess my resting-place, 
My land of bliss, my fairy-ground ; 
Well may a Sister’s fancy trace 





The hearts, the forms that girt me round. 
And in that ideal land I dwelt 

S$» long that I had gained the art 
To wander at my will, and melt 

The ice that gathered round my heart 
In the kind looks that blessed me there; 
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For there were tears which fell like Summer 


To leave the orbs they filled more bright 
han ever, 
And happy sighs and sobs that leave no pain, 





[This beautiful poem, by the famous author of “ The | 
Culprit Fay’ and* The American Flag,’ has never 
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And warm, wet smiles, like sundreps in a 


river, 

Aud there were fond embracings, and close 
press 

Ofclasping hands, and talk of days long 
gone, 

And = sweet forms unknown, who came to 
bless 


My heart with anew name of love; and one, 
Unseen, but felt, shared in each dear caress, 
Aud smiled in Heaven to see her children’s 
happiness. 


TWO CURIOUS CHARACTERS. 





BY JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
AMONG all the beautiful scenes on the 
Scottish Borders there is not One more 
lovely in its scenery or more interesting in 
its associations than the vale of the Tweed 
from Peebles to Selkirk. The sleepy 
burgh, the scene of the ancient poem of 
“Peblis to the Play,” and which, accord- 
ing to Lord Cockburn, is more silent than 
he grave; the picturesque ruins of Nied- 
path Castle, and the rest of the ehain of 
fortresses which in the old days kept 
watch and ward on the Borders; the lit- 
le village of Innerliethan, the prototype 
of Scott's “St. Ronan’s Well”; and the 
historic and beautiful River Tweed, form 
. picture which no one to the manor 
Horn can look on without emotion. While 
sa a visit to William Chambers, Esq., the 
tree and Edinburgh publisher, 
situated in Setemenecs = mer 
a loveliest district of Peebles- 
oe writer visited two spots hallowed 
i § prea meiy greatest 
Patesii ial anniversary of 
whose birth was last year celebrated with 
So much pomp and circumstance in the 
four quarters of the globe, One w 
Insignificant lookine cotts Se 
S cottage, the other 


- | additions were made in the time of Charles 


| the First, by the stout old earl, who held 
| the office of high treasurer of Scotland 
| under that unfortunate monarch. 


was in days of yore: 
s it now—the place is curs't.”” 





“A merry place i 
But something ail 
The domain, says Dr. John Brown, like 
the family whose it has been, seems dying 
out—everything subdued to settled deso- 
| lation. The old race, the old religion, the 
gaunt old house, with its small, deep, com- 
fortless windows, the decaying trees, the 
stillness about the doors, the grass over- 
running everything—Nature reinstating 
herself in her quiet way—all this makes 
the place look as strange and pitiful among 
its fellows in the vale as would the carl 
who enlarged it three hundred years ago, 
if we met him tottering along our way in 
the faded Gress of his youth. But it looks 
the earl’s house still, aud has a dignity of 
| its own. 
| The avenue leading to the picturesque 
palace has remained unused and entirely 
grass-grown since 1745, and the gateway 
which opens upon it is ornamented with 
a huge stone bear on each side—the 
cognizance of the family—with 
superfluiity of ferocity and canine teeth. 
The huge wrought-iron gate is em- 


| 





a 


having been opened since the Stewart 
cause forever failed on the bloody field of 
Culloden. The approach to the Baron of 
Bradwardine’s residence in ‘‘ Waverly” is 
an accurate description of Traquair avenue 
and gateway. Traquair has often been 
eclebrated in Border song and story. 
Defoe was there in 1732 ; soon after Robert 
Crawford composed the beautiful song in 
which he celebrates its beauties ; and in the 
spring of 1787 Robert Burns made a pil- 
grimage to this classic spot, in the course 
of his visit to the vale of the Tweed. 

Ten years after Scotland’s greatest poet 
passed along this beautiful valley, Walter 
Scott arrived, on a visit to Prof. Adam 
Ferencon, then residing in Peeblesshire 
Among other curiosities of the district, the 
young barrister was taken by the venera 
ble Professor to see Traquair and the cot- 
tage of ‘‘ Bowed Davie,’ the name by 
which the “ Black Dwarf” was known in 
the neighnorhood. When they were with- 
in Ritchie’s humble dwelling, he double- 
locked the door, and, seizing Scott’s wrists 
| with vice-like grasp, shricked in an un- 
| earthly voice: have 





bedded ina foot deep or more of soil, not | 











LC 





“Man, ye ony 
| poo’er?”’—meaning spiritual or cabalistic 
power. Scott disclaimed all fellowstup 


with the powers of darkness ; upon which 
the Dwarf waved his gaunt, bony arms, 
and called a huge black cat forth from be- 
neath the bed. The beast, at the master’s 
bidding, sprang upon a shelf; and, while 
the animal’s eyes glared and his fur stood 
out like a porcupine’s erect bristles, Ritchie 
screamed: ‘‘ See, HE has poo’er!” And, 
observing that Scott was greatly moved, 
the Dwarf repeated: “Aye, me has 
poo’er !” and then sat down, laughing and 
grinning most horribly. During the 
strange scene neither Ferguson nor Scott 
spoke a word; and when at length Ritchie 
uvlocked the door, and allowed his visitors 
to depart, they gladly bade the recluse 
farewell. 

That the impression left upon Sir Wal- 
ter’s mind by this remarkable interview 
was strong is evident from the pages of 
the ‘Black Dwarf.” See even now 
Ritchie’s physical power was remembered : 
‘‘Grippie for grippie freend, Ill wad a 
wether he'll mak’ the bluid spin frae un- 
der your nails. He’sateugh carle Elshie! 
He grips like a smith’s vice!” 





OUR NATIONALITY — iTS OR- 
IGIN. 


BY PROF. TAYLER LEWIS, LL.D. 

Wuo made the Constitution of the 
United States? The instrument itself 
says the people made it—‘‘ we the people” 
—the people of the United States. But, 
aside from this, and the further question 
who that “people” were, there may be 
given three answers, according to the stand- 
point from which the subject is viewed. 
It may be said, 1st, the states made it. 
This is the answer given by Dr. Bacon, 
and clearly and ably defended by him. He 
does not mean the states as material, 
merely; but as the efficient cause. Cer- 
tain proceedings of a formal kind, legisla- 
tive or conventional, of the states as pre- 
existent organizations, made the United 
States. There is truth in this answer as 
far as it goes; yet still it may be re- 
garded as deficient, and, therefore, likely to 








One of the oldest and most interesting pal- 
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oe ers of the Roman Catholic 

The Cccupant of the 
Ritchie, the 


Scott's “Blac 
Years 


cottage was David 
acknowledged original of 
k Dwarf,’ who died many 
ie i - the palace, Charles Stewart, 
ele Taquair, who has passed away 
wae Period of my visit. He was never 
cae » nd for the last forty years lived 
his a much retired from the world as 
the en bor, the prototype of “ Elshander 
ete te The deceased Earl left the 
mies 'Ssister, Lady Louisa Stewart, 
te M4 lady, now in her ninety-sixth 
ieee the last of her race, who at 
bales inhabits the antique, deserted- 
hia a Palace of her fathers. As the 
mof Tra 

first 
Name of 
after th 


ve quair Was granted to the 
Td and his heirs (male) bearing the 
Stewart, it is quite probable that 

© present occupant’s death the 


lead to deficient conclusions. It is unsat- 
isfactory, because there is a great deal of 
other causation which it ignores. It may 
be said: 

2d. That there were causes of these 
causes, pre-existent efficiencies, of which 
this state action, and the formal convention 
that followed, were but the manifestations 
and results. There was a general agita- 
tion pervading the whole country now 
geographically called the United States, or 
the territory lying on the Atlantic between 
the St. Lawrence and the Gulf of Mexico 
and extending back indefinitely into the 
interior. This was irrespective of state 
lines. It emanated from popular meetings 
held every where without any state action 
—town meetings, city meetings, gather- 
ings of every kind, formal and sponta- 
neous, all originating in the feeling that we 
were, somehow, one people, one political 
entity, and that steps should be taken 
toward something by which it might be 
more clearly and organically manifested. 
It was not for the creation of such a peo- 
ple—that was already an existing fact, as 
true in 1786, and even in 1776, as it is 
now; but in order to form, for this one 
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it was that they said ‘‘we,” as they 
had a perfect right todo. There may be 
reckoned here a variety of other efficien- 
cies, such as public harangues, lectures, 
sermons sometimes, newspaper editorials, 
political essays, such as those of Hamilton 
and Madison, all assuming that we were 
somehow one people, regarded as separate 
from all other peoples on the face of the 
earth,and demanding a constitution for 
the more full realization of the fact. This 
was felt before the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence even, and was irrespective, territori- 
ally, of any state lines. This strong and 
all-pervading popular sentiment, which 
could have had no existence except on the 
ground of our being already one people, 
was the cause,and not the result, of the state 
action before alluded to. We might, there- 
fore, give, as our second answer, that it 
was this that made the Oonstttution—this, 
the cause, both formal and efficient, that 
made the United States to be the US, 
organically, as well as popularly and terri- 
torially. 

But, thirdly, there is another answer, 
another causation, and a most efficient 
one, lying back of all this—a causa causa- 
rum, subordinate only to the supreme 
divine cause—and which, in the highest 
sense, made the United States and the 
Constitution of the United States. It may 
be called the historical causation, or that 
series of influences that had been operat- 
ing for generations and centuries, all tend- 
ing to make this people, so bounded by 
outer powers, and intersected by inner 
lines, one people, one political entity, one 
political wHoLE. It is sufficient here to 
mention this generally, without the histor- 
ical detail, which may better come in else- 
where. There is another general view 
which we wish just to offer—very similar, 
it may be thought, to the preceding, but 
presenting itself under another aspect; 
more abstract, indeed, but which may 
help us in finding a true answer to the 
great question. 

It has been stated in this way: 
Was the Constitution of the United States 
made by the states, or by an “aggregate 
people” lying back of those states? What 
has been already said respecting the scc- 
ond general class of causes, as matters of 
fact, might be regarded as furnishing an 
answer ; but, if the reader is not impatient, 
we would here prefer to take what may 
be called a more a priori view of the sub- 
ject. If the states did not make the Gen- 
eral Government, it has been agued, then 
the General Government made the states ; 
or the latter, if not directly originated by 
it, exist only as dependent parts—a view 
which Dr. Bacon charges upon Senator 
Morton, whether justly or not we cannot 
say. We are not prepared to concede 
this alternative; but a word in respect to 
the absurdity which has been sometimes 
imputed to the other view—namely, that 
of an ‘‘aggregate” whole, or people, ex- 
isting before the Constitution was formal- 
ly made. It has been regarded as equiv- 
alent to saying that a whole may exist 
before or irrespective of the parts whose 
coming together makes it a whole. Now 
it is certainly possible to state this so as to 
involve a seeming contradiction; but we 
are not so sure that the idea, in itself, is 
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light in which it was viewed by the great- 
est mind of antiquity. Aristotle’s clear 
and proved distinction between an ‘‘ all,” 
an aggregate, or mass, and a true whole 
involves the very proposition which to 
some seems so strange. Parts of what 
The easy answer may be that 
the whole is made by its parts—made by 
them tobe a whole. This is undoubtedly 
true when the parts are regarded simply 
as the material cause. It is undoubtedly 
true of a heap of bricks; scarcely true, in 
allrespects, even of a popular mass meet- 
ing; but it is not true, it is fundamentally 
false, when applied to any real organic 
structure, whether physical or political. 
There must be somehow, whether as prior 
in Nature or in time, a formative wholeness, 
without which there may be a mixture, or 
a mechanical contiguity, but no organic 
union of the psrts)s We mean not an 
ideal, but a real, working wholeness, a 
causa efficiens in rerum natura. All meta- 
physics, it may be said; but we beg the 
reader’s patience. We must not despise 
metaphysics, or they will make us pay for 
it. Allimportant truth, political as well 
as theological, carries us there, and it is 
only at the risk of the greatest practical 
mischiefs, coming sooner or later, that we 
can neglect or contemn their most radical 
—that is, most ideal—teaching. That ex- 
treme nominalism which resolves every- 
thing into a bill of particulars, making 
individuals, whether men or atoms, the 
only real existences, can never explain the 
origin and nature either of the state or 
of the church. 

But let us endeavor to be more practi- 
cal, and put the question in this form: 
What constitutes nationalty, or a political 
entity regarded as standing by itself, sepa- 
rate from all other political entities on the 
face of the earth? How does it originate 
or begin to be? There are answers to 
this question, very plausible seemingly, 
grounded on common sense, they say, and 
very defiant of all contradiction. Why, 
the ‘‘ aggregate people” make the state. 
They come together as parts, and by their 
compact or mutual consent, either express 
or implied for that purpose, if necessary, 
they make the state, and give to it all its 
authority. There is no need either of 
metaphysics or of any Deus ex machina. 
There is, however, one small difficulty 
here—that is, how to get this “people” 
whose existence this practical bull so 
readily assumes. What people? And 
how becoming a people? Of what terri- 
tory? And what separated that territory 
from all other territory, so that the men 
in it, or a majority of them, could claim a 
right of government, or assume in any 
way to be a sovereign power therein? 
Let the territory be conceded. Even then 
the question is not answered. Itis nota 
collection of human beings on any given 
space that makes a people. Should we 
sweep acircle with a radius of one hun- 
dred miles anywhere upon the map of 
North America, the men, women, and 
children, Anglo-Saxon, German, or sav- 
age, included by such a line, would in no 
sense be a people, even though there were 
nothing outside of them. There would 
not necessarily be any oneness to make 
them such, or any tendency out of which 
there might come the rudimentary germ 
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the nonsense which the unthinking might 





people a more perfect eneness. Therefore 





regard it. Such, certainly, was not the 





ever shadowy or informal. 


majority. Majority of what? Of what 
people? There isa double enigma here, 
unless we attempt to settle it by assuming 
the monstrous absurdity that a majority 
undefined is to determine the people and 
the territory of which it is to be the ma- 
jority. There are other questions as to 
what classes of people are to be people, and 
what people are to settle there. But enough 
has been said to show that, in determining 
an ‘‘aggregate people,” whether of the 
states severally or of the United States as 
a whole, there is the same intrinsic diffi- 
culty, unless in both cases we reason 
from something beyond and above any 
mere documentary proceedings, such as 
conventions and modes of ratification, 
which are themselves effecis, instead of 
causes. Some lay all the stress on these 
as decisive of the question, Who or what 
made the United States? Precisely the 
same questions arise in respect to the 
states themselves. They all run into the 
higher region, and the attempt to settle 
them in this documentary way will al- 
ways fallshort. On this outside histor- 
ical causation we hope to dwell at some 
other time, if permitted ; not by way of 
answer to Dr. Bacon, for whom we enter- 
tain the highest respect, and from whose 
argument we derive much mstruction, but 
as & supplement to an ‘aiticle entitled 
“Nationality” contribufed to the INDE- 
PENDENT some months ago. There are 
no political questions af the present time 
more important, whether treated in their 
philosophical or in their more practical 
aspect. ‘ 





WHAT TO DO WITH OUR GIRLS. 


BY JAMES LEONARD CORNING. 


_— 


Ovr girls need not complain that they 
are not receiving their full share of public 
attention in these latter days; for the 
principal part of mankind in the Western 
Hemisphere are either asking or answer- 
ing the question, “What to do with 
them?’ <A very needful and wholesome 
agitation, indeed, as all agitations are; and 
yet, amid the chaos and clatter of reformers 
and conservatives, it is hard to get a cer- 
tain sound. The world of public opinion 
is hardly ripe as yet fora catechism on 
the subject of women, and I conjecture 
that the ccumenical council] which shall 
definitely settle her faculties and func- 
tions, her rights and wrongs, is yet far on 
in the unborn futurities. And when the 
millennial morning dawns, and the vexed 
problem is at last decided, it will probably 
be found that mere theorists have had lit- 
tle to do with the matter; but the girls 
themselves, talking little and working 
hard, according to Nature’s various bent, 
have accomplished its solution. I wish to 
say just here, before I forget it, that the 
best way for a woman to prove her right 
to do a great thing is to go and do it. 
Men have discovered most of the planets: 
but one night Maria Mitchell caught all 
the masculine astronomers napping, and 
introduced a new member of the solar 
system. I never heard of anybody after 
that raising the question whether women 
had any right to manipulate telescopes 


Still greater 
difficulties cluster round that easy word 


and, in the behoof of their Utopian 
“ affinities,” would turn the world into 
chaos. As between the middle ages and 
this paganism of the nineteenth century: 
let us have the former, by all means. 

It.seems to be pretty generally understood 
that our boys are to be educated with a re- 
gard, more or less definits, to some practi- 
calend. And itis a hopeful sign of the 
times that American colleges are gradually 
approaching the plan of European univers- 
ities, and, instead of stuffing civil engin- 
eers with Homer and Horace, and cram- 
ming linguists with Euclid and Fluxions, 
are consenting to be a little more definite 
in their aims, 

Educationally, the girls are getting a 
great chance. And pretty soon the maids 
of art will be abreast of the bachelors in 
all the higher elements of culture; and 
Annpie’s big brother, with his medals from 
Harvard or Yale, will find that she too 
can read Plato and untie the toughest 
knots of the higher mathematics. And 
yet the popular notion that woman’s edu- 
cation is rather an ornamental appendage 
prevails, and culture is little more dignified 
than if it originated in a milliner’s shop 
or were a trinket of gold and jewels. The 
source of this misconception is found in 
that false chivalry wiich still survives, and 
which regards woman herself as an orna- 
mental appendage of society. We must 
be more utilitarian in our theories of 
woman ere we come to be more practical 
in our schemes concerning her culture. 

In every quarrel between radicals and 
conservatives, on whatever question, Iam 
constitutionally on the side of the radicals. 
And yet I never read or heard of such a 
quarrel in which the conservatives had not 
a considerable quantity of truth on their 
side, and in which the radicals were not in 
danger of overstatement. And as regards 
this perplexed problem—what to do with 
our girls—I am compelled to admit that 
the old fogies have fundamentally a true 
answer. Nature has her exceptions, as well 
as her rules, and no rational man will 
quarrel with either. But her rule unques- 
tionably is that women are to find their 
most proper and beneficent sphere of ac- 
tivity apart from the great noisy world, in 
the quiet retreat of the household. Of 
course, any one of our girls who does not 
like to stand on the rule, but prefers to 
stand on one of its many exceptions, has 
a perfect right to do so, with whatever suc- 
cess her faculty will command. She may 
feel called by inward voices to literature, 
to art, to jurisprudence, to oratory ; and, if 
she does, who shall forbid her trying? 
And, if perchance she fail, she will find 
plenty of company among the sterner sex 
whose ambition has exceeded their power. 
Presumptively, then, we know what are 
to be the requisitions upon our girls, albeit 
with absolute certainty none but the Om- 
niscient can predict. In all probability, 
their primary responsibilities will lie in 
the circle of domestic life. Letthem, then, 
be trained to meet these, whatever col- 
lateral cultures be omitted. 

First of all, let every possible regimen 








of political life, or any means even of be- 
ginning a political organization, how- 


and reckon logarithms. And so I insist 
upon it that the quiet workers, and not 


the noisy speechmakers, will do most to 
bring about the proper emancipation of 
women, whatever that may be. And yet 
God speed the talkers, one and all; only 
excepting those brawling revolutionists 
who cry down the Ten Commandments, 











wealth of physical vigor. 


wide dereliction opens here to view. 


This is the { And fades not in the glory of the sun, 


treasure which they hold in trust for gen- | And crossing arches, and fantastic aisles 
erations to come, and upon it all high and 
noble cultures depend. Alas! what world- 


The philanthropist for whom futurity 
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different sorts of knowl- | seem that God might be sometimes mak- 
é, any one of which will be available | ing our present earth put on a transient 
for self-support without making her a| phase ofglory, that should be specimen and 
drudge. And I would have the daughters | prophecy of what the final renovation is 
| of millionaires and mechanics alike be | to be. These phases are transieat, because 
| made distinctly to understand that all the | they belong to a transient order. It was 
| love romances lie, and that there is no then, I confess, the fairy spectacle of the 
such thing as making a compact with morning, to me a lively symbol of the 
| Fortune to avert the necessity of honest carth that is to be, wherein dwelleth 
_ toil. Nay, more, I would have the girls | righteousness. 
| taught that labor, especially brain labor,| But it was no more than a symbol. For 
| for the benefit gf the world, is too noble | all the time that I was gazing and admir- 
to be undertaken for mere mercenary ing it was passing away. Where the 
ends, albeit the world must and will pay trees stood thick on either side the air 
| for it. resounded with the fall of the shattered en- 
For example, if you are able to give | shrinements of ice, as they showered down 
your daughter a few years’ training in| on the dazzling white incraustation of 
European schools, you can make her the | snow that spread everywhere underneath 
mistress of three foreign languages. You the branches. Flake after flake, spangle 
can (with the foundation of average taste) | on spangle of that costly and beautiful 
make her an adept in music and painting. | jewelry strewed the earth like the lavish 
And, if you like, you can graduate her in | largess of an Oriental king. Here and 
Paris or Zurich as a first-class physician. | there a heavier fragment fell like a solid 
Now, I do not wish to be understood as | spar of silver. Every common tree stood 
saying that the money which is in these | gemmed with dew of diamond shaken in 
accomplishments is the chief thing. But} the wind, like some barbaric queenin a 
it is quite supposable that the wheel of | bridal robe, bordered with beads of rarest 
fortune may take such a turn one of these ' jewelry. Not a twig in the forest that did 
days as to make some such acquisition the | not drip topaz all d iy long. And so the 
| only alternative to penury. And, asa wise pageant passed. The morning following 
| parent, I would have an eye to that in the | the trees were bare and brown, with their 
educational opportunities which I would | branches finely penciled against the reliey- 
' give to a daughter. ing sky. 
| Nevertheless, our girls need a great 1 willingly remember that the sudden 
| amount of drilling in the doctrines of ,2parition and swift withdrawal of so 
| philanthropy. You will hardly find a girl | Much glory were not without their pathetic 
| who will teach school, or parent who impression upon my heart. I thou yht that 
| will allow it, except under the compulsion | bere was a beautiful and delicate reminder, 
| ofa scanty purse. What ashame to our | that ought not to be missed, of the eva- 
| Christianity is this! A fine lady, rustling | nescence of earthly splendors, The re: 
in her silks, boasts that she has had all | Sounding fali of the i icles in the echoing 
masters in literature and art, has seen ai] | WOods was not unlike he crackling roar of 
the galleries of Europe, speaks three Jan- | flames. As I saw the glittering show dis- 
guages, can draw from Nature, and J! Solve, and as I heard the ominous noise 
| know not what else; and yet she would | increase, I was forcibly admonished of the 
not soil her respectability by teaching a | destiny that awaits the whole fabric of this 
child of ignorance the alphabet or ham- | World, when the heavens themselyes—this 
mering the multiplication table into a | *tmospheric heaven near us, which be- 
class of little know-nothings in calico! | longs to our telluric order—shall pass 
Sure enough, the millennium has not come | *Way with a great noise and the elements 
yet. | shall melt with fervent heat. What I 
| heard seemed to me the prophetic foot- 
steps of the advancing doom. How fit 
and how timel;—it was the “ disastrous 
Pei aT Hore dale twilight” that preceded the dark nicht of 
BY REV. 'W. €. WILEENBON- the Rebellion, amid the failing of great 


| | hopes for us ail as a nation, and for many 
HE fe C 2 last week in March | .¢ : ‘ , 
Tue feature for the last week in March | 5, us, too, xs individuals—how peculiarly 
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nee — ry was the! .- : : 

| of our ye = ve wera aoe = timely and fit seemed to me then, in my 

| storm of fre gr he ing the . . ee 

| a tof 8 pte enna ne - n ae the | musing mood, that sublime exhortation of 
night of Saturday, and glazed « e trees , ‘4 

| ° appar CEBU AT LM Te apostle (I recalled that the tense which 
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A SCENE AND A SERMON. 





ane shrubs with crystal on Sunday, The | 944 vision makes future is present in the 
| Sky, however, was shrouded all day long, | Greek, adding a potent spell for the im- 
} and so the sunlight was lacking to com- = ation) z 
| plete the splendor of thespectacie. It was aT ee ee 
| beautiful with a“ white radiance”’—the | 5. —s a a oe 
} fai ; , , 5 | dissoleding, What manner of persons ought 
| airy sceue ; but we morta s, to whom ye to be in all holy conversation and god- 
Schiller says color was given when the 






| liness 7” 
gods reserved light without color to them- | oar = 
selves alone, missed the presence of our | 
| gift to warm the beauty into hues of splen- | PRESIDENT GRANT AS A MAN. 
dor. | BY J. E. RANKIN, D. D. 


| The conditions, in fact, do not very often es 
| conspire in Nature which make the ideal; I AM satisfied with General Grant as a 
perfection of this charming phenomenon. | President. Though not a politician, | 
It is well for us that Bryant has rendered | think I can see that he has more than ful- 
the phenomenon forever independent cf , filled all his pledges; that he has shown 
fickle conditions in his glittering verse : himself a friend of peace, domestic and 
foreign, of reform in the civil service, and 
ofeconomy. Asa citizen 1 thank him for 
it. Tle has not seemed to me to be a 
| politician; but a straightforward, simple- 
minded, sensible man, doing the best in 
his power for his country. 
3ut I want to speak of him in this 
article as a man—as a resident of Wash- 
ington, a citizen of the country of which 
he is President. A public man lives two 
lives: one in the eye of the public, one 
viewed with reference to great public ques- 
| tions ; and another in the retirement of 
| domestic and social circles. And it is of 
} this last that I want here to speak. I 
Iwant to tuank President Grant ive his 
open and openly expressed interest in 
religious things. He believes in the Bible 
and the Saviour and the Christian religion. 
He loves and honors such men as General 
Howard. During the recent investigation 
instigated by Fernando Wood and others 


**Come when the rains 
| Have elazed the snow, and clothed the trees with ice, 
| While the slant sun of February pours 
| Into the bowers a flood of light. Approach! 
The incrusted surface shall upbear thy steps, 
And the broad, aching portals of the grove 
| Welcome thy entering. Look! the massy trunks 
| Are cased in the pure crystal. Each light spray, 
| Nodding and tinkling in the breath of Meaven, 
| Is studded with its trembling water-drops, 
That glimmer with an amethystine light. 
But round the paren m the long, low boughs 
Bend, in a glittering ri ors hide 
The glassy floor. Oh! sit deem the spot 
The spacious cavern of s virg:n mine, 
Deep in the womb of carth—wher: tue gems grow, 
And diamonds put forth ant rod; and bud 
With amethyst and topaz—and the place 
Lit up most royally with the pure beam 
‘. That dwells in them. Or haply the vast hall 
| Of fairy palace, that outiasts the nigit, 



























Where crystal columns send forth slender shafts 


Wind from the sight in brightness, and are lost 
| Among the crowded pillars, Raise thine eye. 
| Thou seest no cavern roof, no palace vault; 
| There the blue sky and the white, drifting cloud 
| Lookin. Again the wildered fancy dreams 
| Of spouting fountains, frozen as they rose, 








































will build the highest monument is he who 
willso teach and persuade the present 
generation as to give to civilization a race 
of healthy mothers. Give us oatmeal and 
the calisthenics of the broomstick for 
our girls, before Italian opera and French 
syntax. Our sturdy great grandmothers 
got on very well without the latter ; but, if 
they had not been well versed in the 
former, I am not sure but the race would 
have run out before we were born. Be- 
cause health is the hope of the world, and 
because almost everybody who knows 
how to live learned the lesson in childhood 
from his mother, therefore, I conceive 
that the best way to make sure of women 
being benefactors of the race is to make 
them in early life as familiar with the 
rudiments of physiology and hygiene as 
they are with the alphabet and the multi- 
plication table. 


And fixed, with all their branching jets, in air, 
And all their sluices sealed. All, all is light— 
Light without shade, But all shall pass away 
With the next sun, From numberless, vast trunks 
Loosened, the crashing ice shall make a sound 
Like the far roar of rivers, and the eye 

Bhall close o'er the brown woods as it was wont.” 


I have heedfully watched, from year to 
year, ever since ; but I have never seen the 
reality of this magnificent description as I 
well remember seeing it once, in the winter 
of 1860-1861, in New Haven. There was 
then the most fortunate concurrence of all 
the circumstances that could possibly 
unite to make .he spectacle imposing. I 
frugally sent the whole morning on 
horseback, riding from point to point, 
to feast my hungry eyes on the first mag- 


chanter soon dissolved it from view with 
If the life of our girls should chance | the wave of his golden wand. 

to be circumscribed by domestic responsi- | 1t was a Monday evening, when the 

bilities, Iam sure that they need not on | storm of snow that had drawn the sting 











nificence of the scene, and then not to 
lose a moment of the still more dazzling 
magnificence with which the arch-en- 


some one said at the dinner-table in the 
White House: “ But what if they prove 
the charges?” The President replied: 
‘Til not believe them if witnesses can be 
found to swear to them. Men miy be 
mistaken—may perjure themselves; but I 
| know General Howard. He is a man 
incapable of doing what he thinks to be 
wrong.” One of the few instances when 
he has departed from his usual silence on 
public occasions was to say to the young 
men in convention here last year: ‘‘ I be- 
lieve you to be honest men, convened 
here for a worthy purpose.” And one of 
the most remarkable illustrations of how, 
to some minds, even the nation’s Chief 
Executive belongs to a party, was the ob- 

| jection privately made at the close of this 
meeting to giving three cheers for the 
President, even though the compliment 

had just been paid to Queen Victoria! 

President Grant has had a_ pastor, 
and a pew in tae sanctuary, and is a 
faithful hearer of the Word of Life. 





this account be considered as objects of | of bitter cold out of the weather gradu- 
condolence. If the fates ordain that the 
greater fraction of them should be the 
mothers and the educators of the coming 
generation, Ido not see that in this des- 
tiny they are suffering such a grievous 
wrong as to set a thousand philanthropic 
conventions in an uproar of protestation. 
All the best cultures—physical, intellect- 
ual, and moral—are requisite to the full 
discharge of these responsibilities. Society 
at large makes no demand of mental 
equipment which the family does not 
make. And unquestionably the woman 
who is well endowed for motherhood 
is well endowed for citizenship. If she 
knows enough to bring up a family, 
she knows enough to cast a ballot; and 
there need be nothing more unwomanly 
in the exercise of the franchise than there 
is in rocking the cradle. 

A very serious and common mistake in 
the training of our girls is the neglect 
definitely to provide against the vicissi- 
tudes of life with the faculty of noble 
self-support. Just to think of your daugh- 
ter, well born and bred and rocked in the 
lap of luxury, coming one of these days 
to sewing or keeping boarders for a liveli- 
hood. Yet thousands of girls, upon whose 
girlhood Fortune lavished her gifts, have 
come to that. Itseems to me that every 
rich man who has daughters should pro. 
vide for them with visions of the alms. 
house continually floating before his eyes. 
No amount of pecuniary endowment will 
bea sure defense against the demons of 
pauperism. The fires may burn it up, the 
winds may scatter it, the waves may 
engulph it, prodigal scoundrels of hus- 
bands may waste it, rascally trustees and 
executors may pillage it. These and a 
thousand kindred contingencies, consid- 
ered beside the proverbial helpless- 
ness of woman, are almost enough to make 
a thoughtful and cautious man pray that 
daughters may not be born untohim. So, 
then, Isay: Let the education of our girls 
provide for the possible problems of self- 








be employed to endow them with a large 


help in the noblest possible way. I would 


ally changed to sleet, and then to rain, that And I know that to his — he gave 
froze as it fell and clung to whatever it this reason for not nominating a promi- 
touched. Tuesday merning the face of — nn pig Intanne — sii 
the whole world “was transfirured. The him, to acertain foreign position : Teouid 
icy rain of the night before had made it | ”% 8 offend the Christian sentiment of this 
look like a wilderness of silver. The trees, | “#79.” ‘The selection of such men as 


the shrubs, the fences, many buildines, | @eorge H. Stuart and Felix Brunot for the 
ae pa cased in. yw ,-, | Indian Commission is another illustration 
’ “ | 


The crystal oP 
incrustation glorified everything. | of the same regard for Christian people. 


The we 2 

> As a Christian minister, and in the name 
some of the churches stood trans- | - see 

—< | of Christian men and women all over the 


figured and glittering in a translucent | 3 : f 
stucco of crystal. The trees were pendant | CUDtY, I thank him - it. 
in every bough and every twig with | President Grant, too, is a domestic man. 
brilliants above the price of rubies, while | He loves his family and loves to be with 
the great trunks supported them like cost- | them. I had occasion to asx him to be 
ly pillars of pearl. Each tree’s trunk was | present at a peace mening, lately held in 
one pearl. As you passed out of the city this city. His reply was: ‘ Sunday morn- 
to the north, on the principal avenue, the | ing, or evening? Sunday evening I 
spectacle overwhelmed you with its splen- | always want to spend with my family. 
dor. In front of you a vista of radiance | Still, I will be there if I can.” The ‘same 
opening to the sky; on either hand, at thing was illustrated in New York, in his 
every block, new lanes of splendor inter- declining a military demonstration in his 
secting your course—floors of crystal, | honor, that he might see his daughter on 
board the steamer for Europe. And I 


like the apocalyptic sea of glass— ; . 
aisles and colonnades of lucid whiteness | want to say, in this connection, that what 
wine he drinks at the White House is 


in every grove, chased work and é 
blazonry of silver adorning the rich | prepared for him by his wife and under 
advice of his physician. He is not a tee- 


emerald of the evergreens; the whole 

earth was one Christmas-trce, hung with | totaler; but he is a very moderate 

gifts enough to gladden the hearts of all | eater and drinker. He has no habit of 

God’s children. Beyond, East Rock, from | drinking to which he isa slave. One who 
has access to him at all times, and who 


summit to base, was a solid quartz of 
crystal. Surely, amid the mazy magnifi- | has seen him on all occasions, in Wash- 
ington and at Lovg Branch, assures me 


cence, clear and chaste, of such a silver 
morning, it was not entirely fanciful for | of this. And it only corroborates the re- 
one to be reminded of that golden verse of | sult of my own observation of the man. 
the Revelation, describing that great city, | He isa man who,more than most men, 
the holy Jerusalem, descending out of| is an illustration of the words of the 
Heaven from God, having the glory of | Apostle James: “If any man offend not 
God, and her light was like unto a stone | in word, the same is able also to bridle the 
most precious, even like a jasper stone, | whole body.” A man who can put the 
clear as crystal. curb upon his tongue as President Grant 
What the glory of thenew earth will be | has done is not likely to be a slave to any 
it is not given to any of us yet to know. | habit of eating or drinking. I am quite 
It is one of the secrets that love keeps to | sure,too, that the Vice-President, who is a 
surprise us with by and by. And yet,as| teetotaler and an eloquent advocate of 
when impatient love cannot quite refrain | that principle, has expressed similar con- 
from giving hints and letting out little| fidence in the President's self-govern- 
ment and power to govern himself. 

















put into the brain of every daughter in the 





glimpses beforehand of the gift it is pre- 
paring for a future day, so it would almost! A friend lately wrote me from Ver 
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mont, inquiring whether the current 
Btories that political enemies are circula- 
ting respecting President Grant’s social 
halits have any foundation. So faras I 
can observe, so far as I can learn from men, 
themselves teetotalers, who have frequent 
access to him, there is not one shadow of 
foundation for them. I wish President 
Grant were a teetotaler. I wish he did 
not smoke, as the Vice-President does 
not. But, if he take only so much wine 
as his medical adviser prescribes; if, 
further, he only do what is so 
much the custom in fashionable circles 
in Washington, and what some self- 
styled advocates of temperance even 
feel at liberty to do—namely, occasionally 
drink a glass of wine at weddings or at 
the house of a friend—much as all strict 
temperance people must lament it, it is 
not such a fault as to make them overlook 
his great virtues and services, his modesty, 
his purity of life, and his avowed friend- 
sbip for whatever is good. As to whether 
he will be renominated at Philadelphia, let 
the politicians canvass the political aspects 
of the subject; but let not Christian men, 
temperance men, be too eager to believe 
reports which are wholly calumnious, 
and which are only intended to break the 
unity and strength of the moral and re- 
ligious element in the Republican party. 
If Republicans are not al teetotalers, is it 
worth while to adopt the suicidal policy 
of helping to power men to whon, in fact, 
whiskey-drinking is rather a recommend- 
ation than a disqualification? Judge 
Blank, a possible candidate for President, 
may be a teetotaler and a professed Chris- 
tian; but have Republicans any votes to 
throw away on men who have not the 
ghost of a chance to be elected, however 
their private virtues might adorn the 
presidential office ? 





A DAY IN SPRING. 
BY RACHEL POMEROY. 


A TENDER, nameless spell broods o’er the 
land, 
Whose fine intoxication fills the sense, 
Stirring the soul with tremors of vague joy, 
And ecstasy intense. 


It is not I who quaff this cool delight 
In every breath of w.id that thrills me 
through, 
_ Who let my spirit drift i : happy space, 
And yearn to yonder blue; 


Not I who feel the fiery pulse of May 
Beating glad music into heart and brain, 
Till out of Time to Nature’s self I pass, 
And Beauty's essence drain ; 


Who note yon passionate poppy on the cliff, 
A lonely, scarlet flame—the flower of love— 
Aud straight would slip within its petals thin, 
A-quiver there above, 


And share the kisses that the wind-god drops 
Upon its lips and palpitating heart, 
Tremble with it to hear his wings approach, 
And droop as they depart. 


For so the potent presence of the day 
Doth subtly mix its mood with mood of 
mine, 
Melting my past within the solvent cup 
Of its bewildering wine, 


That I am not—or all that late I was 
Takes on new shape and breathes immorta) 
breath, 
Till I forget to think, and only live 
The coxscious lord of death! 


I seem a mobile lyre, whose eager chords 
Vibrate response to all the airs of Heaven, 
Across whose pulse the jarring winds of earth 
In gusty joy are driven. 


Essences bland are interfused with mine, 
Sweet influences fine about me play; 
In draughts of joy I drink the landscape in 
And mingle with the day, 


{ know the lore of every ancient myth, 
Divinities of grove and fount and bill. 
Qld Greece may miss them, but to me they 
live; 
I build them altars still. 
Yet linger, light; drop not behind the west. 
Must I go back and taste of common 
things ? 
Bring other hours their load of dull content, 
But this be miue and Spring’s! 





RISE AND FALL OF THE SLAVE 
POWER IN AMERICA,* 


No. LXVL 


BY HON. HENRY WILSON. 
CONSCIENCE WHIGS.—COTTON WHIGS. 


WHEN the legislature of Massachusetts 
assembled in January, 1846, Governor 
Briggs laid before it a series of resolutions 
which had been adopted by the legislature 
of Georgia concerning slavery, and the 
action which Massachusetts had taken for 
the protection of its colored citizens in 
the slaveholding states. On the motion of 
Mr, Wilson, of Natick, they were referred 
to aspecial committee, consisting of two 
senators and five representatives. Soon 
thereafter Mr. Wilson introduced an order 
instructing that committee to report a 
preamble setting forth the crime of slavery 
and the aggressions of the Slave Power, 
and a resolution declaring the opposition 
of Massachusetts to the longer continu- 
ance and further extension of slavery 
in America, and her unalterable deter- 
mination (0 use every constitutional 
power for its entire extinction. 

This motion encountered stern opposi- 
tion, in which both Democrats and Whigs 
united. It was denounced as a measure 
to please ‘‘a little knot of political Aboli- 
tionists.” Mr. Wilson urged its adoption 
in a speech of some length, setting forth 
the necessities of the case and the import- 
ance of taking an advanced position. 
“The issue,” he said, “is now clearly 
made up. Slavery assumes to direct and 
control the nation. The friends of free- 
dom must meet the issue. Freedom and 

slavery are now arrayed against each 
other. We must destroy slavery, or 
slavery will destroy liberty. We must 
restore our government to its original and 
pristine purity. The contest is a glori 


- ousone. Let us be cheered by the fact 


that the bold and daring efforts of the 
Slave Power to arrest the progress of free 
principles has awakened and aroused the 
nation. That power has won a brilliant 
victory in the acquisition of Texas ; yet it 
is only one victory in its long series of 
victories over the constitution and liberties 
of the country. Other fields are yet to be 
fought ; and, if we are true to the country, 
to freedom, and to humanity, the future 
has yet a Waterloo in store for the sup- 
porters of this unholy system.” He called 
upon the members of his party to accept 
these vital and living issues, and, if vic- 
tory came, to hail and improve it, and, if 
defeat should be their lot, theirs would be 
the glory, at least, of having deserved 
success. Whatever others might do, he 
avowed his readiness to act with any man 
or set of men—Whig, Democrat, Aboli- 
tionist, Christian, or Infidel—who would 
go for the cause of emancipation. 

After a speech expressive of his abhor- 
rence of slavery and his sympathy with 
the objects of the resolution, Theo philas 
P. Chandler, a leading member of the 
house from Boston, moved to strike out 
the instructing clause of the order. Mr, 
Wilson accepted this amendment, and the 
order in that form was referred to the 
committee. But the committee was re- 





further efforts. After a delay of several 
weeks, Mr. Wheatland made a report. 
“We consider,” it said, “the annexation 
of Texas to the United States, in a moral 
point of view, @ great evil, and one which 
Maesachusetts resisted as long as resistance 


* Entered according te Act of Congress, by H. 0. 
Bowes, im the year 1870, in the District Court of the 
United Bates 


fer the Southern District of New York. 


would do any good. The evil has come, 
and a majority of your committee are of 
the opinion that further action in the mat- 
ter is not called for.” This terse and 
laconic report was sanctioned by six of its 
seven members. 

Mr. Wilson made a minority report, 
setting forth that, by the action of the two 
houses of Congress, Texas had been 
blended and indissoiubly connected with 
the Republic. Every act in its history, 
from its first inception to its final consum- 
mation, had been a deep disgrace. The 
fermenting of discord, the levying of 
troops, the speculation in lands, the dark 
intrigues which had been plotted, pre- 
sented a mass of rottenness and corrup- 
tion. The object of annexation was con- 
fessed to be the extension and perpetua- 
tion of human bondage. Inspired by that 
purpose, the South, he said, has “ won one 
of the most brilliant victories in her long 
series of victories over the Constitution of 
the country and the liberties of the peo- 
ple. Our Union is not the Union our 
fathers made. That Union has _ been 
trampled beneath the iron heel of the 
triumphant Slave Power. We stand on 
the threshold of a new Union, which the 
annexation of a foreign nation has created. 
A new page is opened in the history of 
the Republic. Already the victorious 
hand of the Slave Power points the way 
to further acquisitions. In this crisis of 
the country, has Massachusetts nothing 
to say, nothing to propose, noth- 
ing to do? Shall we, indeed, now give 
up the struggle, confess ourselves van- 
quished, think that all is lost? Shall 
Massachusetts, now that annexation is ac- 
complished, erase all her solemn protests; 
shut up as a great mistake the history of 
a fifty years’ struggle against the influences 
of slavery, and by quiet submission and a 
change of policy obtain the forgiveness of 
the Slave Power? Or shall she yet trust 
in justice and truth; and, however the 
lights of other states may waver, stand her- 
self unfaltering on the lofty eminence she 
has never yet deserted or betrayed, and 
use free speech, the free press, the free 
ballot, the freedom of remonstrance and 
her other rights and powers, narrow 
though they be, in such 8 mauner as final- 
ly to blot out the greatest disgrace and 
the most fruitful source of danger which 
was ever entailed on any nation?’ The 
report closed with the declaration that the 
experience of sixty years afforded ample 
evidence that only by an adherence far 
more stern than that of our fathers to the 
principles of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and a use far more vigorous than 
theirs of all the powers of self-preservation 
and defense?which the Constitution has 
secured to the freemen of the Union, will 
that Union and our liberties be preserved, 
and with them the hopes of the race for 
long years to come. 

The report of the committee was ac- 
cepted by the senate without a division, 
and sent down, together with Mr. Wilson’s 
minority report, to the house. It was at 
first accepted; but Mr. Wilson, who was 
absent when the vote was taken, moved a 
reconsideration. After an animated dis- 
cussion of some length, the motion to re- 
consider was agreed to by a majority of 
twenty-six. Mr. Wilson then moved asa 
substitute his original resolution, and it 
was carried by a vote of 141 to 52. The 
amendment being returned to the senate, 
Mr. Willard, of Worcester County, moved 
its indefinite postponement, An excited 
and sharp debate sprung up. Mr. Cary, of 
Suffolk County, stoutly opposed the reso- 
lution, and declared that Massachusetts 
‘*must submit,” and cease passing anti- 
slavery resolutions. To this remark E. 
Rockwood Hoar, of Middlesex, replied: 
‘*Tt is as much the duty of Massachusetts 
to pass resolutions in favor of the rights of 
man asin the interests of cotton”; a re 
mark from which arose the popular desig- 
nation of “ Cotton Whigs.” In the course 
of the debate Mr. Wheatland, referring to 
the resolutions of former years, said: “I 
have voted for some of those resolves ; but 
I bave never approved of them.” Mr. 
Shepherd, of Bristol County, a represent- 
ative of the cotton manufacturing interest, 
then especially sensitive on all questions 
which had any bearing upon the tariff, 
opposed both that and kindred resolutions. 
Mr. Hopkinson, of Middlesex County, Mr. 
Watts, of Suffolk County, and Mr. Bor- 
den, of Bristol County, advocated the res 
olution in able, earnest, and manly 
speeches. But timid counsels prevailed, 
and the resolution was indefinitely post- 
poned. Thus the reactionary section of 
the Whig party compelled the legislature 
to adjourn without putting on record any 
condemnation of the fresh aggressions o! 
the Slave Power, then becoming so fre- 
quent and so flagrant. 

Of course, this action of the legislature 
tended further to alienate and divide the 
members of the party. Mr. Winthrop’s 
vote in favor of the declaration of war 
against Mexico, a few days afterward, 
tended in the same direction. One sec- 
tion, greatly aggrieved, sternly con- 
demned it; while the other apologized for 
or defended it. Nor did the proclama- 
tion of Governor Briggs, inviting the 
citizen soldiers to enrol themselves, and to 
be in readiness to respond to the calls of 
the Government, have a tendency to heal 
or prevent these divisions, On the con- 
trary, they became more distinct and 
clearly defined. 

But these growing antagonisms n> 
vealed themselves more clearly in the 
Whig Convention, which was holden in 
September, in Faneuil Hall. Charles 
Hudson, the representative in Congress 
from the Worcester district, was chosen 
chairman, and J. Thomas Stevenson, of 
Boston, was appointed chairman of the 
committee on resolutions. On the subject 
of candidates there was no division of 
opinion, and Governor Briges was renom- 
inated by acclamation. There was, how- 
ever, a sharp contest on the platform. 
Before that was reported there came from 
the anti-slavery section of the convention 
a call for Mr.Sumner. He spoke with 
great power and eloquence against slavery 
in all its forms, against the aggressions of 
the Slave Power, and in denunciation of 
the war. With graceful force and beauty 
he thus appealed to Mr. Webster : 








The series proposed by Mr. Phillips 
closed by the following unequivocal an- 
nouncement: that the Whigs of Massa- 
chusetts make the declaration that they 
must be hereafter regarded as the decided 
and uncompromising opponents of slavery ; 
that they are opposed to “its extension,” 
and “will maintain their opposition at 
any political hazard”; that they ‘are op- 
posed to its continuance where it already 
exists,” and will ‘“‘ continue in all consti- 
tutional measures that can promote its 
abolition.” 

The substitute was opposed by Linus 
Child, who had previously acted with the 
Anti-slavery party, and who had electrified 
the anti-Texas meeting in Tremont Temple 
by the cry of ‘‘repeal.” On the other 
hand, the policy of not only maintaining 
past declarations, but taking an advanced 
position, was forcibly advocated by Charles 
Francis Adams and Charles Allen. Re- 
ferring to the recent triumphs of the Slave 
Power, Mr. Allen said the question is “ not 
whether slavery shall be endured, but 
whether liberty shall be endured, upon the 
American Continent.” Mr. Phillips’s 
amendment was rejected by a majority of 
forty-seven, and Mr. Stevenson’s resolu- 
tions were then unanimously adopted. 

But the anti-slavery men, though in the 
minority, were strong in character and 
capacity, as well as in the justice of their 
cause. Indeed, so formidable had their 
demonstration in the convention become 
that the conservative leaders trembled for 
its effect on the integrity of the party and 
the open rupture it threatened. Hurried 
conferences were held, and it was decided 
to invoke the presence and potential influ- 
ence of Daniel Webster—if not to overawe, 
at least, to conciliate and pursuade. Obey- 
ing the summons communicated by his 
son, the great senator soon made his ap- 
pearance in Fanueil Hall, amid the most 
uproarious applause. Listening to a 
speech from the stern and inflexible Charles 
Allen, and comprehending the situation, 
he saw that harmony was the great neces- 
sity. In a speech of scarcely five minutes’ 
length, couched in language so felicitous 
and fitly chosen, and delivered with a 
mien and manner imposing and impressive, 
and so peculiarly his own, he uttered the 
words so often quoted and so well remem- 
bered. He said that whenever and wher- 
ever the Whigs of Massachusetts assem- 
bled there is “an odor of liberty” he 
loved to inhale, an avowed attachment to 
our country which warms a heart now 
old, but which still beats in accordance 
with human freedom, whether at home or 
abroad. “Others,” he said, “rely on 
other foundations and other hopes for the 
welfare of our common country; but, for 
my part, the dark and troubled night now 
upon us has no star but the patriotic, in- 
telligent, and united Whig party of the 
United States.” 

Leaving unnoticed the pregnant ques- 
tions, the fearful issues at stake, as if only 
seeking present relief, his only counsel 
was harmony. Out of the depths of his 
capacious mind and large experience he 
could then, as before and afterward, draw 
no other remedy for the evils of the state 
than the same that had been urged from 
the founding of the Republic, and always 
in the name and behalf of oppression and 
wrong. Union was his only watchword 
for that dark hour of strife, his only talis- 
man to heal the diseases of his country, 
his only charm to conjure with. 

Mr. Webster’s counsels and influence 
prevailed, and the party went into the con- 
flict under the guidance and inspiration of 
its conservative leaders. Mr. Winthrop 
was nominated for Congress for the Boston 
district. The anti-slavery men, however, 
wou'd not give him their support, and Mr. 
Sumner published a sharp letter severely 
censuring his vote on the Mexican War. 
He condemned that vote, though success- 
ful, as a violation of right and duty, as 
voting with the majority does not make a 
thing right. “In all ages supple and 
insane majorities,” he said, “have been 
found to sanction injustice.” “ Majorities 
smiled at the persecution of Galileo. 
stood by the stake of Servetus, adminis- 
tered the hemlock to Socrates, and called 
for the crucifixion of our Lord. Aloft on 
the throne of God, and not below in the 
footprints of a trampling multitude of 
men, are to be found the sacred rulés of 
right, which no majorities can displace or 
overturn.” ‘‘ And the question returns,” 
he adds, ‘‘ Was it right to vote for an un 
just and cowardly war, with falsehood in 
the cause of slavery?” He reminded him, 
too, of his famous sentiment offered in 
Faneuil Hall, extending, as it were, the 
bind of fellowship in advance to Texas. 
He sharply characterized it by telling him 
that he had connected his name ‘‘ with an 
epigram of dishonest patriotism.” The 
nomination was offered to Mr. Sumner; 
but, he declining, it was given to Dr. 
Samuel G. Howe. Heaccepted it, though 
he knew that the votes would be few and 
the reproaches would be many. But the 
same heroism which a quarter of a cen- 
tury before carried him to Greece inspired 
him, in a cause he deemed equally sacred, 
to accept the leadership of the forlorn 
hope which now summoned the philan- 
thropic and the patriotic to the rescue. 
Mr. Winthrop, however, was triumphantly 
elected by an increased majority. 

Defeated in the convention and before 
the people, the Anti-slavery Whigs still 
continued the fight; m the face of great 
adds however, as the commercial, the 
manufacturing, ant the monetary inter- 
ests, the party press, and party organi- 
zation were unmistakably against them. 
The Boston Daily Whig, edited by Mr. 
Adams, and the Norfolk County American, 
edited by Mr. Keyes—journals of limited 
circulation, but conducted with great 
ability—were their main and almost only 
channels of communication with the pub- 
lic. The conflict proceeded, and the 
divergence between the two wings of the 
Whig party became wider and wider. 

The legislature of 1848, like that of 1847, 
was pervaded by this same reactionary 
spirit, though the friends of freedom were 
still active and persistent. A special com- 
mittee on slavery and the Mexican War 
was appointed, of which Mr. Hayden, 
former editor of the Boston Atlas, was 
chairman. A series of resolutions, general 





“There is a senator of Massachusetts 
whom we had hoped to welcome here to- 
day, whose ee is one of commanding 
infinence. Let me address him with the 
respectful frankness of a constituent and a 
friend: You have, sir, already acquired by 
your various labors an honorable place in 
the history of our country. By the vigor, 
argumentation, and eloquence with which 
you have upheld the Union, and that in- 
terpretation of the Constitution which 
makes us a nation, you have justly earned 
the title of Defender of the Constitution. 
~ 3 the successful and masterly negotiation 
of the Treaty of Washington and by your 
efforts to compose the strife of the Orezon 
boundary you have earned another title— 
Defender of Peace. Tacre are yet other 
duties which claim your care, whose per- 
formance will be the crown of a life of 
high public service. Let me ask you, 
when you next take a seat in the Senate, 
not to forget them. Dedicate, sir, the 
golden years of experience which are yet 
in store for you to removing from your 
country its greatest evil. In this cause 
i shall find inspirations to eloquence 

igher than any you haye yet confessed.” 

At the close of 
there were loud Calls fo; 


in their scope and tenor, were reported, 
and adopted by nearly a unavimous vote. 
It was thought, however, by the more 
radical members, that the condition of 
things growing out of the war demanded 
that the utterances of the legislature should 
be more detinite and emphatic. Conse- 
quently, Mr. Keyes, editor of the Norfolk 
County American, failing to secure such a 
report from the committee, prepared a 
minority report, which he asked the 
lecislature to adopt, as the sense of the 
house. The report and his speech 
accompanying it were marked with great 
vigor and power of argument and lan- 
guage. The house receiving the report, 
and ordering it to be printed, Mr. Hayden 
regarded this action as a reflection and re- 
buke upon his committee, and resigned his 
place. Mr. Giles, of Boston, made another 
report from the same committee. The 
house, however, on motion of Mr. Keyes, 
adopted his report by a dccisive majority. 
In the senate they were earnestly debated 





andamended. The house refused at first 


; toconcur ; but afterward, on motion of Mr. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


But, though resolutions of apparent 
agreement could be forced through the 
legislature, and conventions of the party, 
it was evident that there was little har- 
mony of feeling and purpose between the 
two sections. While the “Cotton” Whigs, 
who were determined to adhere to the 
national organization, and to sacrifice, if 
need be, any claim of freedem for that 
purpose, regarded the action of the ‘‘ Con- 
science” Whigs, as the anti-slavery men 
were called, as factious and disorganizing, 
the latter began more clearly to compre- 
hend the drift of things, the position to 
which the party was tending, and to re- 
alize the hollowness of many of the pro- 
fessions that had been made. They saw 
that many of the resolutions which were 
often crowded through the one or the 
other of these bodies were rather strateg- 
ical than hearty or honest—more for show 
than use, not fitted, and never intended to 
be, to bind the party or bear the strain of 
Political necessity. 

The State Whig Convention was held 
at Springfield, in September. Geo. Ash- 
man, of that city, presided, and Joseph 
Bell, of Boston, was chairman of com- 
mittee on resolutions, The leaders of 
both sections were there in force, and a 
severe struggle ensued. Mr. Palfrey moved, 
as an amendment to the resolutions of the 
committee, one declaring that the Whigs 
would support no candidate for the pres- 
idency not known by his acts and de- 
clared opinions to be opposed to 
the extension of slavery. It gave 
rise to an exciting debate; Mr. Win- 
throp sturdily opposing it, and Mr. 
Adams as earnestly defending it. The 
latter declared that he would rather vote 
for a Democrat opposed to the extension 
of slavery than fora Whig in favor of it. 
The amendment was rejected ; though, as 
@ partial compensation, Mr. Phillips 
secured by a small majority a vote that 
the convention should not put in numina- 
tion a candidate for the presidency, Mr. 
Webster was present, and made a speech, 
in which he took strong ground against 
slavery extension, claiming the Wilmot 
Proviso as his “thunder.” The Anti- 
slavery Whigs were again defeated. 
They, however, went away from the meet- 
ing more determined and resolute than 
ever. They felt that a rupture was inev 
itable, and that it was but a question of 
time. 

At the meeting of Congress Mr. Win- 
throp was selected as the candidate for 
speaker. His character and culture, bis 
high political and social position, as well 
as his parliamentary experience, admi- 
rably qualified him for the position. 
His action, too, on the slavery question 
for the preceding two years unquestion- 
ably recommended him to the Southern 
Whigs, and reconciled them to casting 
their votes for a Northern man. The very 
action, however, that recommended him 
to that class rendered him equally un- 
palatable to anti-slavery men. Conse- 
quently, Mr. Palfrey, of Massachusetts, 
and Mr. Giddings, of Ohio, refused to 
give him their votes. Mr. Palfrey’s refusal 
to vote for his colleague was, of course, 
very distasteful to Mr. Winthrop and his 
friends, and very materially widened the 
breach between the two wings and has- 
tened the day of final disruption. 

The Whig National Convention was to 
be held in Philadelphia, in June, 1848. 
For the presidential nomination the names 
of Mr. Clay and General Scott, Daniel 
Webster and General Taylor, had been 
mentioned, and their respective claims 
had been somewhat freely canvassed. Mr. 
Clay was the choice of large numbers, 
who had early attached themselves to the 
great chieftain, and who still clung to his 
fortunes, with strong personal as well as 
political regard. The more moderate por- 
tion of the party, too, regarded him as 
their representative and leader. 

There was a class, however, who looked 
at General Scott as affording better prom- 
ise of success. He did not represent a 
policy essentially different from that of 
Mr. Clay’s; but he was a great soldier, 
and it was hoped he would win the sup- 
port of many who would be more strong- 
ly attracted by a military than by a civil 
reputation. 

The strength of Mr. Webster was never 
large; and yet there were many who de- 
sired his nomination because of his signal 
ability, his national reputation, and his 
location, which recommended him to the 
Eastern and Middle States. His views, 
too, upon the subject of slavery—which, 
though rather past and historical than 
present and pronounced—were in more 
general accord with the anti slavery por- 
tion of the party than those of any other 
man whose name was mentioned in con- 
nection with that high office. 


But the more active and determined of 

the Pro-slavery Whigs, both North and 
South, like Stenley, of North Carolina, and 
King and Toombs, of Georgia, with large 
numbers of no particular views on the sub- 
ject—men with whom promised availabil- 
ity was the main consideration—looked to 
General Taylor as presenting the strongest 
claim for their suffrage. His laurels still 
green, and recently acquired in the Mexi- 
can War, his general reputation for probity, 
and the popular taste for military charac- 
ters, early suggested his name as among 
the prospective candidates. Soon after the 
early battles of that war, Thurlow Weed, 
sometimes styled ‘‘ the Warwick of Amer- 
ica,” conceived the idea of his nomination, 
and immediately wrote to him his impres- 
sions, and cautioned him to be careful of 
his commitments upon the political ques- 
tions of the times. Truman Smith, then a 
senator from Connecticut, distinguished 
for his great organizing powers, entered 
heartily into the project, and was among 
the most effective agents in securing the 
nomination and election of the victorious 
captain. 
As the time for the convention drew 
near, the indications increased that Gen- 
eral Taylor would receive the nomination, 
and tbat the policy of slavery restriction 
would be abandoned. Some of the friends 
of freedom took the alarm, and at once en- 
tered upon the adoption of measures to 
prevent, if possible, such a result; and, in 
case of failure, to mark out such a course 
as the exigencies of the case might de- 
mand. Charles Allen and Henry Wilson 
were chosen as delegates to the conven- 
tion. Their antecedents and generally rec- 
ognized proclivities made it probable and 
a matter of popular belief that they would 
not vote for General Taylor unless he were 
pledged to the principles of the Wilmot 
Proviso. 

Conferences were at once held by 
those Whigs who had striven to the last 
to prevent the annexation of Texas and 
the adoption of a reactionary policy. On 
the 27th of May a meeting was held at the 
office of Charles Francis Adams. There 
were present Mr. Adams, Stephen C. 
Phillips, Charles Sumner, E. Rockwood 
Hoar, Edward L. Keyes, Francis W. Bird, 
Edward Walcott, and Henry Wilson. 
Though they were not ignorant of the 
sacrifices implied and involved in their 
action, they resolved at any and every 
hazard to abide by their principles. It 
was unanimously determined, if the con- 
vention nominated Gen. Taylor, or any 
candidate not known by his acts and 
declared opinions to be opposed to the ex- 
tension of slavery, that “ an organized op- 
position” should be made and at once 
begun in Massachusetts. It was agreed 
to call a state convention of Whigs and of 
all others who would co-operate in such 
an effort. On the 5th of June a call, 
which had been prepared by Mr. Hoar, 
was agreed upon, and held for signature 








in 
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The Independent. 
RECENT NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tue Star and Sentinel, published at 
Gettysburg, speaks of us, in a late number, 
as follows: 


“ Te New York INDEPENDENT is un- 
questionably a great paper—probably un- 
equaled in size, varied contents, and 
cheapness by any religious paver in the 
world. Mr. Bowen, the publisher and 
proprietor, seems to take a pride in laying 
under contribution the best talent of the 
country, regardless of expense, as special 
contributors, in addition to the able edi- 
torial corps. Here, for instance, is the 
number for April 4th, with 108 large 
columns, richly stored with valuable read- 
ing, religious and secular. Among the 
contributors to this number alone we find 
such well-known names as Hon. Neal 
Dow, Rev. Dr. Ormiston, Lucy Larcom, 
Gail Hamilton, John G. Whittier, J. G. 
Holland, President Tuttle, Jone G. Swiss- 
helm, James Leonard Corning, Rev. Dr. 
Hall, William Lloyd Garrison, Mary C. 
Ames, C. P. Cranch, Mrs. R.8 Greenongh, 
Hon. Henry Wilson, William Ellery Chan- 
ning, Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, Rev. Dr. 
Robinson, Alice Robbins, Pére Hyacinthe, 
besides several broadsides of editorial mat- 
ter, scientific contribution, commercial 
items, and currentnews, The contents of 
this number would fill an ordinary octavo 
volume, more varied and interesting than 
can usually be found in one book, and yet 
costs the subscriber to Tot INDEPENDENT 
just FIVE cENTs. The subscription ($2.50 
a year) is merely nominal, as the white 
piper alone costs more than that, to say 
nothing of the small fortune which the 
publisher expends annually in editors and 
special contributors, Then each subscriber 
gets @ premium worth more than the sub- 
scription—Mr. Bowen literally giving the 
paper away. 

“The reader, unfamiliar with the inner 
workings of s large newspaper office, will 
wonder how this can be done. Well, the 
secret is just here: Mr. Bowen calculates 
to lose heavily on the subscription, but he 
wants a large circulation. This attracts 
advertising at remunerative prices, and 
from the profits of the advertising (epart 
ment he realizes enough to meet the losses 
on subscription and compensate him fo: 
his labor and capital. This is the whole 
of it. We repeat, Tae INDEPENDENT is a 
great newspaper, and we are not surprised 
at its enormous circulation. Of course, 
with so many contributors, representing 
various shades of opinion on politica) and 
religious topics, much appears from time 
to time that does not harmonize with our 
own convictions; but it would ce:se to be 
a great paper if the publisher undertook 
to put a straight-jacket on all who write 
for it. With reasonable freedom in the 
range of topics and style of discussion we 
get more variety, and the paper becomes 
a necessity to cultured readers.” 


—The Cumberland Valley Journal, pub- 
lished at Mechanicsburg, pays us this 
handsome compliment: 


“Tue New York INDEPENDENT, Dow 
in the po i mag year, still keeps up 
its mammoth size, as from the outstart, 
and frequently has to add a four-page sup- 
plement, in order to keep up with the mas+ 
of news that it has to lay before its readers 
weekly. It employs an unrivaled corps 
of contributors, and all subjects are han- 

in a masterly manner, from the 
standpoint of the editor, independent of 
rings or cliques. Taken altogether, it is 
the cheapest and best family paper that is 
published. No trashy, common-place 
stuff nor sentimental stories are admitted 
to its columns,” 


—The Lancaster Church Advocate, rep- 
resenting a sect among our Baptist friends, 
says: 

“We have always been able to speak 
in the most fatorable terms of t 
New York INDEPENDENT. It is th 
largest religious journal published in this 
country, and is conducted with marked 
ability in every department.” 


—The Salisbury Independent, in a recent 
number, remarks as follows : 


‘Tae New York INDEPENDENT.—The 
last number has a rich table of contents 
Un the first page is an interesting and 
readable article on ‘George Macdonald as 
a Novelist,’ bv Rev. J. E. Rankin, and an- 
other by Dr. Hatfield, on ‘Gen. Grant and 
the Next Presidency.’ Besides, there are 
able contributed articles by Vice-President 
Colfax, Gail Hamilton, Dr. Scudder, and a 
fine poem by Lucy Larcom. In the editorial] 
departments we have ‘ The Legislation of 
Events, ‘Reyyiicanism in England,’ 
‘Churcb and School,’ articles on financial 
topics, etc. There is also a discriminat- 
ing essay on ‘ American Women as Sculp 
tors” These, together witb the usual lit- 
erary and art notes, make up a rare intel 
lectual feast, which isa weekly feature oi 
this mammoth sheet.” 


ILLINOIS, 


—The College Courier, a monthly, pub- 
lished at Monmouth, the seat of Monmouth 
College, the most flourishing college in 
the West under the control of the United 
Presbyterian Church, commends our work 
in its Murch number in the following 
terms° 


Ashi 





its columns, and quite a number of emi- 
nent English writers are regular contri!u- 
tors. The editors are men of fresh thought, 
of good culture, of large sympathies, of 
earnest devotion. They very fairly repre- 
sent the front rank of the communion to 
which they belong. They have not been 
chosen on account of antediluvian con- 
nection with the sect, but because their 
steps are bravely and wisely at the front. 
They do not open to vou the back door 
of their way of thinking; but the wide 
entrance which faces the whole prospect 
of human interests, and they invite ap- 
proach, not to secure a proselyte, but to 
meet on equal grounds whatever bears 
any relation to their special concerrs. In 
this they are journalists, gatherine in the 
weulth of the world; not mere peddlers 
of sectarian wares, which so many re- 
ligious editors are. Thev rightly jud7e 
that journalism is not s‘rictly a part of the 
denominational conventicle; but an open 
doorway, as much the gate of the world 
as of the church, where secular interests 
meet with sacred. And these honestly in- 
quire of those, to the end that the outlook 
of religion mav have no other limit than 
the whole wide spectacle of human af- 
fairs.” 


—The Sparta Plaindealer thus highly 
commends the work of editors and con- 
tributors: 


“ Among the many relicious weeklies 
which the country at present supports, 
Tae New York INDEPENDENT is entitled 
to rank first. Being the largest, it is also 
the best. Its editorials are written in a 
fearlesly candid style, and embrace in 
their discussions all topics—religious, 
political, literary, etc. It is not exclu- 
sively a religious paper, as its secular de- 
partment is second to that of no other 
journal. Among its contributors are 
men renowned in every department of 
thought.” 


IOWA. 
—The Cerro Gordo Republican, published 


at Mason City, in a number issued in 
March, utters itself as follows: 


‘* Half a miltion is a constituency of in- 
tellig nt loyalists few monarchs can boast 
of; but to this number of readers is dedi- 
cated a book, a ‘Ten Years’ History of 
THE INDEPENDENT.’ As part of this 
history, the cash receipts for 1871, $320,- 
000, against $109,481 63 in 1862, is 
very significant. Probably no paper in 
the United States has had a greater influ- 
ence in molding public opinion than THE 
INDEPENDENT, and none has at this time 
so talented and numerous a corps of con- 
tributors. Besides this, it is the largest 
newspaper in existence. A new feature of 
THE INDEPENDENT is its illustrated sup- 
plement, highly prized by the family.” 


—The Tama Citizen, published at Tama 
City, and the Nora Springs Republican, 
speak of us in terms very similar to the 
above, 


—The Anamosa Eureka says: 


“This great religious newspaper, of 
world-wide fame, and most earnestly 
sought for by thinking men and women ot 
all s ets and creeds, continues on its way, 
unimpaired in ability, tone, or extent of its 
discussions. Besides its recular editors, ot 
the highest standing in church and litera 
ture, it has as independent contributors a 
large list of the ablest thinkers and writers 
in the nation. No other paper in America 
oquals it in this respect. A better paper 
for a family could not be found.” 


—The Linn County Pilot introduces a 
notice of a club which a friend of ours is 
getting up in Mount Vernon thus: 


“THE INDEPENDENT, published in New 
York, will give you more sound reading 
and general information than any paper 
published in the United States.” 


MICHIGAN, 

—The Niles Republican, published in one 
of the new and flourishing towns of the 
Lake-bound State, speaks thus unre- 
servedly : 


“THE INDEPENDENT has become a mon- 
ster in size, and is, we believe, the largest 
in the country; but it has not, like many 
other big things, lost in eweetness and 
uciness bv its growth. It boasts a noble 
ist of contributors, and contains, trom 
week to week, a volume of wit and wis- 
dom. Every article and item, with rare 
exceptions, is prepared expressly for its 
columns, which bave a department for 
almost every matter of interest to the 
citizen or his family. No other paper that 
we know so larg:ly helps the reader to 
keep abreast of the times in all social 
questions—in politics, art. science, and 
general literature. We commend it un- 
reservedlv, and feel sure that any person 
who subscribes for it will add an impor- 
= : element to the attractions of his house- 
hold. 


—The following is from the Monroe 
Vonitor : 


“THe INDEPENDENT has steadily im 
proved in tone, and has, as a consequence, 
largely increased its circulation, Though 
nany might object to a religious journal 
sombining within its pages so much that 
s foreign to the province of a religious 
naper, yet this is to others the very charm 
‘tself. It is certainly broad enough in its 
scope to please any. Its commercial col- 
tmns are @ very valuable feature, worth 
‘o busi men alone more than the cost 





“ Some papers are periodica”y r 
that is, at stated periods they ure brilliant, 
but the intervening numbers are common- 
place and unattractive. Others display in 
each number one leading article; but it is 
almost entirely obscured by a host of 
trashy ones. THe New York INDEPEND- 
ENT is a member of neither of these classes - 
it looms up sublimely above them ll. 
Every number is crowded with contribu- 
tions of merit from writers whose ability 
is known to all. In itscolumns we become 
familiar with the venerable sage, Horace 
Greeley ; with such statesmen as Colfax, 
Senator Wilson; with such divines as 
Newman Hall, Theodore Cuyler, Thomas 
Beecher, Howard Crosby, Henry Bellows, 
T. DeWitt Talmage, Leonard Bacon, and 
Father Hyacinthe; with such literati as 
Henry Longfellow, Edwin Whinple, 
Thomas Higginson, Richard Grant White, 
R. H. Stoddard, with ex-President Wool- 
sey, of Yale, Professors Bascom and Lewis. 
Geo. M. Towle, Wm. Ellery Channing. 
Dr. Howe; with such women as Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Gail Hamilton, Catharine 
Beecher, Mary C. Ames, Lucy Larcom ; 
and with a number of others as eminent as 
any we have mentioned.” 


—The Henry Republican speaks thus 
handsomely : 


** We do not believe that any single pub- 
lication printed in this country offers such 
attractions in the way of good reading 
from gifted and popular writers as that in 
the New York INDEPENDENT. We have 
no doubt whatever that it is the cheapest 
as well as the ablest periodical in America. 
Such an array of popular names, such a 
wide range of topics, such numerous and 
full departments, suth an amount of use- 
ful information, adapted to the wants of 
every household an¢i almost every in- 
dividual, can nowhere else be found in 
any weekly or monthly, secular or relig- 
ious. Such is our own opinion, and is also 
the almost universal verdict of the com- 
munity.” ‘ 


—The Saybrook News speaks thus : 


‘We have received the ten years’ bis- 
tory of THe INDEPENDENT, complete io 
one volume. It shows that the cash re- 
ceipts for the year 1862 were $109,431.63, 
and for the year 1871 to be $320,000, show- 
ing a most vigorous and healthy increase. 
THe INDEPENDENT, under the financial 
management of Henry C. wen, has 
proven itself to be one of the great lights 
in the moral and political world.” 


—The National Business Index, of Chi- 
cago, while speaking very highly of our 
work, thinks, with a few others, that the 
form of our paper should be changed: 


“THE INDEPENDENT, New York, con- 
tinues to stand at the very head of re- 
lig'ous journalism in the world. We 
know of no journal of any class that em- 
ploys a larger or more able corps of con- 
tributors, or that chooses more judiciously 
the topics on which it treats. its form 
were changed, so that it could be more 
easily handled—like, for instance, the 
Christian Unton—it would give us, at least, 
excellent satisfaction.” 


—The Chicago Journal, one of the 
ablest papers in the country, judged from 
a high literary standard, has a very long 
notice, critical and complimentary, in 
which this is found: 


“Tae New York INDEPENDENT is 8 
conspicuous illustration of the application 
of journalistic principles to the general 
work of religion. It is a true public jour- 
nal, nota mere sectarian sheet ; and it very 
fairly represents the large religious inter- 
est for which it assumes to speak. Its 
success may be regarded as a noteworthy 
solution of the problem how to make true 

journalism 





of the subscription. Besides the attrac- 
ions of the paper, some valuable enzrav- 
ings are given away to subscribers, of 
Nhich future mention will be made.” 


—The Holly Register says: 


“Tue New YORK INDEPENDENT is the 
nest religious paper in New York. The 
spirit and tone of the editorials in matters 
of controversy are so manly, so frank, yet 
lignified, so self-reliant and self-respect- 
ing, that no one can help but admire it.” 


—The State Register, of South Jackson, 
three weeks ago, had the following: 


“Toe New York INDEPENDENT is 
rightly named. It is ‘independent’ and 
earle:s in expression, candid and court>- 
ous in argument, liberal in tone, and for- 
beuring toward those who do not cherish 
the particular faith advocated by itself. 
[t is certainly very ably edited, and we 
are glad to know that many of our best 
ind mo:t popular writers are numbered 
wong its regular contributors. Only just 
think for a moment of the mass of rev41- 
ing given every week—seventy-two well- 
Wed columns! All thisis, with a copy of 
Ritchie’s magnificent steel engraving en- 
titled ‘ Authors of the United States,’ 19x 
35 inches, given for $2.50! A copy of 
Ritchie’s ‘ First Reading of the Emancina- 
tion Proclamation’ picture, size 25x36 
inches, originally published at thirty dollars 
3 copy, will be given to any person sub- 
scribing for four years in advance.” 

OnIO. 

—The Lancaster Gazette has in a late 
number the following good word to say of 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

“This great newspaper we consider de- 
serving of a notice at thepresent time. It 
is printed upon the largest sheet regularly 
issued from the press in the United States. 
ind probably the largest in the world. 
And in the immense variety and excel- 
lence of itsre ding matter it is exceeded by 
no other — Besides its prominent 
religious features, its news, commercial, 
literary, and miscellaneous departments 
are unusually full and reliable. It is a 
good paper for anybody, but for such as 
think they must get alonz _ ith but a sin- 
zle journal no better selcciion could 
made than THE INDEPENDENT.” 


—Says the Clyde News: 

“The enterprise of Tot New York 
INDEPENDENT, the catholicity of its spirit, 
the ability of its editorial corps, the wide 
range of its contents, together with the 
unequaled list of its distinguished con- 
tributors, give it first rank among the 
weekly papers of the land. We know of 
no other paper which brings so much 
good and varied reading into a family.” 

—The Galion Democrat recognizes our 
success in one of our most difficult tasks 
when it says that our“ religious senti- 
ments are entirely free from any sectarian 
taint.” Itadds (and we are grateful for 
its appreciation): 

‘«Its political and secular columns con- 
tain all the news of the day ; its criticisms 
are bold, but charitable. It is a large 
sheet, and every one can find much inter- 
esting and instructive matter in its col- 
umns.” 

—The Missionary Visitor is published at 
Dayton, and says of THE INDEPENDENT: 
“ This large weekly newspaper is full of 
valuable knowledge, and news respecting 
every country and everything. With the 
tirst number of each month a triple sheet, 
and illustrated.” 


WISCONSIN. 





ly serve religion. Many of 
the best pens in the country contribute to 


has one of the very best colleges in the 
United States and two Republican papers. 
We thank Editor Glaze for the following 
good opinion of us: 


‘‘ By the great family paper, of course, 
we mean THE INDEPENDENT. Whether 
we consider the quantity of the reading 
matter, the excellence of its contents, the 
high literary and moral tone of all its 
articles, the reputation and ability of its 
corps of contributors, and its general ex- 
cellence as a paper for the family, we 
must place THE INDEPENDENT above all 
others. It stands without a rival. Other 
papers are equal to it in some respects, 
but in none can we find so much that is 
good and so little that is objectionable as 
in Tue INDEPENDENT. Its success is one 
of the wonders of the age. Originating, 
a few years since, in the desire for a bigh- 
toned journal for the fireside, which could 
discuss the important questions of the 
day without religious bigotry or partisan 
blindness, it has grown rapidly, and to 
such an extent that it has distanced all 
compe'ition, and now occupies a distinct 
field by itself.” 


—The Ripon Commonwealth, whose 
editor is an excellent Christian scholar 
and one of the ablest professors of Ripon 
College, copies from our paper the figures 
showing our receipts for subscriptions for 
the past ten years, and then remarks as 
follows: 


“THe INDEPENDENT has an amount 
and variety of reading matter found in no 
other paper, and the paper is generally so 
attractive that a person conve taking it is 
sure to continue it year afler year.” 


RHODE ISLAND. 
—The Warren Gazelte says: 


“*T HE INDEPENDENT has no rival. Since 
Henry C. Bowen became its editor, pub- 
lisher, and proprietor it has become a rep- 
resentative sheet of the intellect of the 
Union. Eight pages, or seventy-two 
columns, of the most instructive as well as 
entertaining reading matter, with separate 
departments for the religious, literary, 
scientific, and financial circles, constitute 
a volume of wisdom heretofore unknown. 
Bigotry finds no place in this journal ; the 
religion is that of moral reform and de- 
void of narrow boundaries, while the 
names of the contributors alone certify to 
the standard. We never tire of reading 
Mary Clemmer Ames’s letters from Wash- 
ington; and to be able once a week to sit 
near Gail Hamilton, Dr. Bellows, Hon. 
Neal Dow, and others of like caliber, is 
worth double the subscription price. To 
see THE INDEPENDENT will be to sub. 
scrihe; and we would be pleased to ex- 
hibit our copy to all who desire a first-class 
religious journal.” 


NEW YORK. 


—The Corning Journal is thus appre- 
ciative: 


“Tne INDEPENDENT, published by 
Henry C. Bowen, of New York, is a re- 
ligions newspaper that has attained an un- 
usually large circulation. Its success, 
financially, has been marked. Its cash 
receipts last year were nearly one-third of 
a million of dollars. It is conducted with 
great ability, the editorial staff comprising 
superior talent. It has for regular con- 
tributors some of the most eminent writers 
in the land, both male and female, who 
are free to give their views on all topics of 
public interest, and its editorials concern 
all questions of national importance. It 
is thus an instructive newspaper, aside 
from the moral and religious articles that 
appear editorially or otherwise. Tue In- 
DEPENDENT is the largest religious news 
paper that is published. The publisher 
offers desirable premiums for new sub- 
scribers.” 


—The Middlebury (Schoharie County) 
Gazelte says: 


“Tne York INDEPFNDENT is a. first- 
class newspaper in every respect. Its ed- 
itorial columns are ably managed, and the 
entire paper is filled with interesting read- 
ing matter. Some of the best writers in 
‘he world publish in THe INDEPENDENT 
their ablest productions; and the publisher 
has spared no pains to make it the best 
family newspaper iv the country. Its cir- 
culation is large and steadily increasing. 
Those who desire a first-class newspaper 
will do well to take 1HE NEW YorK Ly- 
DEPENDENT.” 





—The Onondaga Gazette, published at 
Baldwinsville, notifies its readers that it 
wishes to obtain subscribers for THE 
INDEPENDENT, and adds: 


“No one needs to be informed in refer 
ence to this standard paper, the foremost 
religious paper in America, independent 
in religious matter as well as in name. Ii 
is the largest weekly published.” 


—That spirited monthly entitled Th. 
Laws of Life and Woman's Health Journal, 
now in its fifteenth volume, published at 
Dansville, says in its February number: 


“THE INDEPENDENT gives to us some 
of the best thoughts of some of the best 
writers in this country. It is peculiarly 
rich in contributions from thoughtful and 
accomplished women.” 


KANSAS. 


—The Fredonia Journal says: 


“This sterling family journal comes 
regularly to our exchange table. As its 
name indicates, it is truly independent. On 
controlling objection which we have al- 
ways made to religious journals gererally 
—to wit, their excluxive'y secular charac- 
ter—is not applicable in any respect to THE 
INDEPENDENT. And here, in our judg- 
ment, is where its chief merit lies 
While its design is to cultivate pure 
religion, vet it makes religion practical ; 
ind, while the general object is to educate 
a healthy moral sentiment, yet it neglects 
no department of literature, science, 
politics, or agriculture. It is superlatively 
a FAMILY NEWSPAPER.” 


—The Arkansas City Traveler says: 


“ We have for some years been a reader 
of THE INDEPENDENT. We know some- 
thing of its history and marvelous growth 
in size, circulation, and influence. It 
stands to-day at the head of religious fam- 
ily newspapers. Henry C. Bowen, its 
publisher, bas a right, if any man his, to 
feel proud at the success which has at- 
tended the labor of his handand mind. It 
comes every weck—a mammoth sheet— 
filled to overflowing with choice family 
reading.” 


CALIFORNIA. 

—A compliment that appears not to be 
forced and premeditated, but incidental, 
is of more value than any other in indi- 
cating the writer’s sentiments. Such is the 
following, which we have happened to 
meet in the Elevator, an excellent paper, 
which circulates among the colored people 
of California: 


“Tre New York INDEPENDENT, the 
best religious periodical in the world, sunk 
a fortune in the first five years of its pub- 
lication. Its proprietor, a wealthy silk 
merchant, was nearly ruincd in the enter- 
prise ; but he finally abandoned his mer- 
cantile business, and devoted himself ex- 
clusively to his paper, and it is pow one 
of the most successful and lucrative jour- 
nals published in the Empire City.” 


LIST OF PREMIUMS. 


Worcester’s Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. 


We will present this magniticent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names o1 
six new subscribers, with the money ($15), 
or to anv person not in arrears who will 
renew his subscription for eight years 
and pay us $20. This splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pees is 
coming more and more popular wherever 
the English language is spoken, and by 
thousands it is pronounced vastJy superior 
to any other dictionary in the world. It 
is worth a who e hbrarv of ordinary trash, 
called books, and should be owned and 
placed on the centre-table tor daily con- 
sultation and s‘udy in every family. Our 
favorable contract with the Publishers 
enables us to offer it for the trifling effort 
ot obtaining six new subscribers. Reader, 
if you are destitute. xo to work. 


COLBY’S “FAMILY FAVORITE” 
CLOTHES WRINGER. 


We have concluded arrangements by 
which we are able to offer this very 
SUPERIOR Clothes Wringer (the cash price 
of which is $7 50) to any person who will 
send us the names of three new subscribers, 
with the money, $7 50; or who will renew 
an old su! four years in advance, 
“=< a, us $10. 








tried it to be very simple, and equal to any 





—Ripon is not a very large town, but it 


Wringer is satd by those who have | TEN DO 
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5 NEW QFFER! Fi 
GREAT PREMIUM 


—— FOR —— 


One Susscribers 
RITCHIE’S 


MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRA 
NTITLED — 


“ AUTHORS 
UNITED STATES,” 
Size 19x35 Inches, 


ONE OF THE Finest AND Most CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
EVER PRODUCED IN THE COUNTRY, 
NOW 


GIVEN AWAY 


— FOR — 


ONE 


This & believed to te 
the most valuatle premium 
evet fered f one new sut- 
scrctet. 

Ue have alteady gon 
away more than eght thou- 
sand of these beautiful €n- 
pauings, and the demana 
lat them continues una- 
bated. Dhe sieel place 
alone cost us $4,500. 

The celelrated al fauni- 
ing fom which thts en- 
paving was copied was 
hainied by Kicks, and 
a masterpiece of act The 
engiaving was done by 
Ritch, whe ws undoult- 
edly, one of the best living 
artists, ethe in this coun- 
iy, ot Eusope. 

The following distin 
gushed 

“huthors of the United States” 
appear with good-sized like- 
nesses in this engiauing, 


UZ. . 


RYASE PARKE von WIN. 
nt. t GOD . 
PER, MOTLEY. 
GFELL RE’ CHER 
MI<S SEDG WIC CURTIS. 
RS, SIGOURNEY. EMERSON. 
MRS. SOUT. TH  R.H. DANA. 
MITCHELL MARGARET FULLER 
WILLIS, (OSSOLD. 
HOLMFS. CHANNIN 
KENNEDY. MRS. STOWF. 
MRS. MOWATT RITCHIE, MRS. KIRKLAID, 
PRENTICE. WEES 
G, W, KENDALL. BOKER, 
MORRIS, BAYARD TAYLOR 
‘KERMAN. TODD \RD. 
SOON Mi, AMELIA WELBY. 
SIMMS. GALLAGHER, 
P. L TON COOKE. CO7ZENS. 
HOFFMAN, BALLECK. 
PRESCOTT. 


We ash every weader of 
“The Independent” to se- 
cure at once a copy of this 
peat fremcum. Send us 
the name of one new sut- 
seule. and $2.50, and «a 
will te sent by mart, fost 
age fad, to any feat Yy 
the United States; ot tt 
will be delivered at oui 
fuce. 

ae engiaving, hung in 
any furilot, diary, ot of 
lice, would always attact 
the attention and admua- 
ton of every wsiiot, and 
ws well woth, without 


“The Independent,” 
which goes wth tt, fr 


CMAY 2, 18792, 


NAMES TO MAKE UP THR p., 
ANCE, WITH TEN DOLLARS PAL 


We absolutely gquarant y 
tion in every cad to all png 7 
money will positively be refunded. °” “# 


SPLENDID STEEL ENCRAVING 
OF 


EDWIN ML STANTON, 


Late Secretary of War, 


We have purchased the ne 
this engraving, and will giy 
printed on fine pasteboard to 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


who will send us the name ot a ne 
subscriber, with the money. The. se 


ENGRAVING 


will be sent, postage paid, to 
office in the United States. any pow 












W plate of 
e& one ¢ py 


Carpenter's Book, 


SIX MONTHS .AT THE WHITE 
HOUSE WITH ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 


We will send Tue INDEPENDENT ou 
yy $2 50—and “Six Months at the 

hite House”—price $1 50—postage paid 
toany person whio will send us $8: or we 
will send “Six Months at the White 
House” as a present to apy person who 
will send us the name of one new sub. 
scriber to THE INDEPEEDENT, with the 
money. 


Grant and Colfax! 


We have decided to present to ey 
scriber who sends one nei nume with = 
money ($2.50) @ copy of ech of Ritchic'y 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President Grant 
and Vice-President Colfax; avd will also 
present the same engravings to each new 
subscriber wi name is thus sent—or, in 
other words, we will give a double set of 
these beautiful engravings, sent tree of 
postage, for every new subscriber's name 
sent with the money. 


NEW PREMIUM 


FOR 1872. 


THE BIGKEORD FAMILY 


KNITTING MACHINE 


will be give to any one who sends us the 
names of eight new yearly subscribers, 
with the money, $20. The lowest retail 
price of this machine is $25, which makesit 
twenty per cent. cheaper for any one to buy 
a single machive of us than from any other 
source, and at the same time do good by 
adding to the circulation of THe Inpe- 
PENDENT. This machine is gaining in popv- 
larity every day, and is fast becoming a 
necessity in every family. Send for a cir- 
cular, describing its wonderful economy 
and capacity. 


Crover & Bakcr 
SEWING-M* CHINE. 


GROVER & BAKER'S world-renowned 
No. 23 Family Sewing Machine sells tor $55 
cash. We will present such a machine to 
any person who will seud us the names of 
TWENTY-TWO new subscribers (see 
terms on first page), which, at our usual 
rates, $2 50 each, 1s $55—~just the cash price 
of the machine. 

Lersons intending to take advantace of 
this offer, and sending the subscribers 
names as they obtain them, will please 
state in each instance that they are sent 


on this account. 

AU subscriptions sent under this offer 
must bevin with the number of the paper 
NEXT AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 
Remittances must be made by post-office 
money-order, bank-check, or express (paid). 
Se id full directions how to ship the ma- 
chines. 


PERIODICALS. 
MAGAZINES. 


WE will send for one year Tie INpE- 
PENDENT, price $2.50, and either one of 
the following maguzines, 

Atlantic Monthly, 

Harper's Monthly, 

The Galary, 

Lippincott’s Magazine, 

to any person (not already a subscriber to 
those magazines) who will send us $5.50; 
or we will send either of the above maga- 
zines One year as a premium to any per- 
son, not now a subseriber to them, who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to THE INDEPENDENT, with the 
money. 














We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one 
year, price $250. and the Sunduy Muy 
azine one year, price $2.75, to any per 
son (not already a subscriber to the Suw 
duy Magaz:ne) who will send us $5; or we 
wil send tue above mayazine one year at 
a premium to any person, not now a sub 
scriber to it, who will send ns the names of 
three new subscribers to THE iNDEPEND- 
ENT, with the money. 


We will send THe INDEPENDENT 01 
year—price $2 50—and the National ‘un- 
day-schocl Teacher (monthly) for one year— 
price $1 50—to any person (not already 8 
subscriber to The National Sunda we te 
Teacher) who will sen! us $3; or we 
will send the Natwnal Sunday-school 
Teacher one year as a present to any 
new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the name Of one new sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with tie 
money. 

We will send Tae INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and the Jleraid o 
Hewith for one year—price $2 00—to any 





times ts fuesent cost. 
eb fuinted iey ts sent 
with each engiawing. 
Remember! 


(# One New Name sent by any old 
subscriber, with $2.50, will get this 
Engraving, and also ** The Independ- 
ent” for one year. Address 





person (not already a subscriber to the 
Herald of Heal h) who will send us $4 00; 
or we will send the Herald of Hea'th one 
year as @ present to any person who will 
send us the names of two new subscribers 
to [aE INDEPENDENT, with the money. 


We will send Tne INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and the American 
‘Agriculturist for one year—price $1 50— 
to any person (not already a subse: iber to 
tie Am-rican Agriculturist) who will send 
us $375; or we will send the American 





HENRY C. BOWEN, 


P.O. Box 2787; 
New York. 





Steel Engravings. 
RITCHIE’S 


MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
Abraham Lincoln’s 


“FIRST READING OF 
THE EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION.” 
COPIED AND ENGRAVED FROM 
F. B. CARPENTER’S 
GREAT OL PAINTING. 


Size 26 by 36. 


We have 





PURCHASED THE STEEL PLATE 


of this engraving from Mr. Carpenter, at 
& cost of 


EIGHT THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
with the EXCLUSIVE RIGHT to 36 





in use. 


will send us the names of 
scribers to THE 


Agricultur stone ear as a present to avy 
person who wil! send us the names of two 
new subscr bers to THe LNDEPENDENT, 
with the money. 

We willsend THE INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $2.50—and Our Young Folks one 
year—price ¢2.00—to any person who will 
gend us $4.00; or we wili send Our 
Young Folks one year to any person who 
will send us the names of two new subscrib- 
ers to THE INDEPENDENT, with the money. 
Se 


NEWSPAPERS. 


We will send for one year Tae INDE- 
PENDENT, price $2.50, and either of the 
following $4 weekly newspapers, 

; Harper's Weekly, 

Harper's Bazar, 

to any person (not already 4 subscriber t0 
those newspapers) who will send us $5.50; 
or we will send either of the above _— 
one year as a premium to any person, — 
now asubscriber to them, who will sen 
us the names of three new subscribers to 
Tne INDEPENDENT, with the money. 

We will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
year (price $2 50) and Youth's Companion 
for one year (price $1 50) to. ——— 
(not already a subscriber to Youth's - 
nion) who will send us $3.25; or we 
will send Youth’s Companion one year a8 & 
present to apy 7¢w subscriber for that 
periodical who will send us the name of 
one new subscriber to THE INDEPENDEST, 
with the money. 


We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one 


year—price $2 50—and Hearth and Home 
for one year—price $3—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Hearth ond ios 
who will send us $5 00; or we will sea 
Hearth and Home one year 48 a present t0 
an 


riodical who 
new sub- 
INDEPENDENT, With the 


new subscriber for that 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher of The Independent, 
P. O. Box 2787, 
New York City. 





LLARS, RENEW 
HIS SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONE OR 
MORE YEARS, AND SEND US NEW 
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Mey Independent, 


ARBUTUS. 
TO 8. B. B. . 
ito 

py MARY CLEMMER AMES. 


dear Arbutus, thou dost bring 


ns to me than tint of Spring, 





mode of terminating inter 
putes, a voluntary resort to : 





But, high as was the posit 


the Treaty of Washington h 
country, it was in the powe! 
ernment, in the execution o 


raise it still higher. [t ne 


but a little moderation and di 
preparation of our ‘* case” 
us not merely the largest pe 


oan her far and faint perfume, ance which under any 
e than | ier iin tial could be reasonably cont 
wag popes Arbutus " $0 something a thousandfold | 
pre old pore om. the British money which ov 
sage that culled and sang ? contain. We might even h: 
fair and young. character for magnanimnity 


[ace her, 
the woman’s pleading touch 

a the old sweetness—this is much ; 
hat thou gavest to me then, 

now much ¥ 
, April morn thou art the same 
‘ hen unto the child thou came. $ 
ew life hath o’er me flung 


n 


> shad 


Jove and sorrow mutely trace 
deeper in the soul do write 

they have wrought afar from sight. 
yose of youth, its fadeless grace, 
th alone on Nature’s face. 


<, dear Arbutus, thou dost bring a 
more to me than tint of Spring, 
» bint of far-off bursting brooks, d 
yoody banks and noiseless nooks, 
ere thy shy sisters hide and peer b 
ough leafy veils, with smile and tear, 


J c 
coyest coquettes of the year. 


4 din of street and rush of men o 
pu makestall earth young again. 

pu say’st: ** Far from men and mart, 
iy rns thy mighty mother’s heart; 
sends thee me thy heart to move, 

sh token of her changeless love. 

esays: ‘Come back, oh! life-worn chitd; 
yk from wy springs the undefiled.’ ”’ e 


Vv 





p, deep within my solitudes 
soul of peace and soothing broods, 
if silent all with life astir; 
e morning murmur of the fir, 
dawn’s high calm above the hill; 
thread-like ripple of the rill, 
sing through moss¢s fringing cool ; 
» ctillness of the lilied pool; 
Mic calmuess of the mountain crown, 
Pasing a star the night drops down ; 
Mhe rhythm of the awful sea, 
Bling from out eternity, 
ABling, calling, eternally ! 
N thou beyond the ocean’s bar, 
yond the gleam of sun or star, 
seem to feel the Sout from far, 
ym whom it rolls, from whom we are. 





tae 


pz the sands, when winds are still. 


| ese 


#When thou, poor soul, hast had thy fill 
0 swift, loud life, yet yearning stil! 
all thou hast not, bliss unfound, 
Byond thy specch or being’s bound, 
ern thou unto thy first love’s grace ; 
¢ me thou and lay thy faded face 
1 don my bosom, Thou wilt see 
What all that never faileth thee, 
; biding ever, changing not 
With any chance of mortal lot 
Or any coldness of the heart, 
| yond the ken of buman art; 
Beyond all human power to give, 
; ep in the universe do live, 
Mor change nor death can them destroy 
Phe youth of Nature, Nature’s joy.” 


rbutus, thou dost faintly swing 
he subtle censer of the Spring. 
Asip thy wine, I kiss thy lips, 
‘Teoitly touch thy pinky tips ; 
‘ore than Isay art thou to me— 
past and still a joy to be! 
eer I stand of all bereft, 
p they do stand whom Death has left, 
treasure dearer far than gold 
ine empty hands will seek and hold, 
he first Arbutus of the Spring; 
simple thing, a little thing, 
t incense-bearer to the King, 
is tidings glad borne en its wing! 
Bp my lost life "twill backward bring, 
nd all the life before ’twill touch 
Pith Spring’s young glory. ’Twill be much— 
ow much! Yet such a little thing— 
The first Arbutus of the Spring! 
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é 
i 
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waiver of ccrtain clisses of 


obody is foolish enough 


ever be allowed to the va 


nore thou givest again. farthing. 


But, above all, we should 
atisfaction of having done 


pair the influence of a gran 
h reach thee not, oh, sweet and young! | nothing to render such a tr 
tion odious and repulsive to 
, tines of life upon the face ; allthe world. Wecan heed 
for, whether our “‘ case” i: 
put, whether our claims ar 
there is too much reason f 
the judgment of the civi 


gainstus. There is a pe. 


sion that the claims for 


amages are extravagant al 


themselves; and there is 


ardly less widespread tha 
laims were fit to be advan 


were not fairly included wi 


r scope of the treaty. 
We ourselves can hardly 
iews of England on this la 


us look fora moment at t 
the protocol and of the trea 
the documents printed by 


rmment. We quote it 


taking the liberty to call 
particular phrase by italic 
ever it occurs. 


At the Conference on th 


the American Commission 
forth certain specific cla 
capable of easy computa 
and cents, conclude a Jon 
their statement by sayin 
hope of an amicuh’e setilen 
was made of the indirect 
prejudice, however, to th 
nification on their accoun 
ro such setilement being mi 


No other allusion to the 


direct losses” seems to ha’ 


e while the long, long tides bear in either side during the 
asure and wreck with mutiled din, which the treaty was pt 
Hern break in mousic’s pulsing tbrill 


explanation was ever mat 
printed documents are 

proof, as to what was to | 
the amicable settlement? 


which any estimate of the 
was waived. 

The Commissioners 
their work, The regret 
Government for the 
the cruisers were ex] 
frankest and most frier 
were accepted by the At 
sioners “as very satisfac! 
asa token of kindness.” 
completed and signed, w 
ions favorable to the 
which have been alre 
The preamble of that t 
the following words : 

“The United States 
Her Britannic Majesty, 
provide for an amicable 
causes of difference betw 
tries,” ete. 

Now was it unnatura 
for the British Commiss 
that, after a distinct pi 
made by us at the outs 
claims for indirect loss 
settlement were made; : 
ceeded to yield point at 
ence to our desires, anc 
regrets for all which | 
after a treaty had been : 
for the declared purpose 
amicable settlement”— 





SHALL ARBITRATION BE A 
it FAILURE? 
[Tne present communication is from 
® pen of one of the ablest statesmen and 
tists in the country—one who has held 
-eminent position in Congress and in 
> service of the country. ] 





“* Chaos urppire sits, 
And by decision more embroils the fray, 
By which he reigns. Next him, high arbiter, 
Chance governs al!.”” 


tis in vain, at this late day, to indulge 
‘amentations over the failure of the 
h Commissioners to frame the Treaty 
Washington in language which should 
ave no room for conflicting interpreta- 
Hons. Itis too evident that they did fail 
‘accomplish such a result ; and the con- 
equences of that failure can hardly be 
etter described than in the lines of Mil- 

on which have been quoted above. We 

re willing to believe that the fault was on 

he side of the British Commissioners, 
of'0 certainly ought to have taken care 
j iat no inadmissible claims should have a 


RAINES 


nance of being included in the American 
case.” But the time for such a discussion 
vast; and nothing remains but to take 
ip the question as it now stands, and to 
nquire whether any way is left for escap- 
& from the new embroilment into which 
relations with England have so un- 
ppily been thrown. Perhaps it is too 
te even for this; but we do not like to 
mit quite yet that the great Arbitration 
/4t Geneva is to be abandoned. 
We have no disposition or willingness to 
find fault with the Secretary of State. We 
Blaily give him credit for all that has 
been well done in the administration of 
»our foreign affairs since the accession of 
President Grant. To President Grant 
'pimself, too, we have every reason tu think 
4 uat not a little is due for the studiously 
Pacific policy which has been pursucd in 


natural for them to tak: 
default of any suggest 
the contrary, that these 
losses would never agai 

We cannot help thin 
prepared our “case” { 
this idea, as he has t 
pains to give it a flat | 
word of explanation. 
“case” to a conclusic 
preliminary offer of th 
missioners, quoting it a 
added that, in the ho] 
settlement, no estimate 
indirect losses, withou 
ever, to the right of i 
their account, in the ev 
tlement being made.” Bu 
the naked assertion: ‘‘ 
missioners declined ton 
settlement? which was 
part of the United Stat 
certainly have been m 
all concerned if this ¢ 
explained and amplifie 
precise amicable sett! 
proposed by the Unit 
clined by the Britis! 
Where is the specific 1 
if the proposed amics 
declined, can it be do 
that “no such settler 
Nullum simile est idem. 
amble of the treaty ( 
the confidential docun 
corporated into the “ ¢ 
forth that its main pt 
vide for “an amicable 
when that treaty was 
“such” an amicable s 
for? 

We do not forget tha 
make an amicable settle 
thing to provide for « 
But do we quite like t 





bur relations to other lands. We cannot | tion upon such verbal 
help thinking, however, that a great op-| sist on our interpretat 
portunity has been lost of giving our by our opponent? 


7 Untry a vantage-ground in the eyes o 


upie 
When the Tr 





) Sratifi 
917th 
| staine 


snetiahed statesmen as High Commi 

9 ¢ts, to treat with us on o il i 

ur own soil i 
regard to her 


2 conduct during the Rebel- 
on. She had expressed her regret for 


that conduct—or 
Tesu) 


tation 


Rew rules of our framing. 


Sereed to give those rules 
“Peration 


» at least, for its allege 


She ha 


Civili 


eam, deliberations were to be held in 


een eee with a view to conciliate the 
whit be American people; and, 


led 
Cur o 
Proud, 
Thug 
Will 


heat 
10 all times 
 frankn 


to 
8 ie and that we should henccfort 


Bationg,as the only Christia 


Stairiy «i eaty of Washington was 
FAny Signed, on the 8th of May last, and 
cations had been exchanged on the 
of June, the United States had at- 


~ d &most enviable position. Great 
1g PMtain had sent over some of her most dis- 


ssion- 


ts. She had assented to our interpre- 
of international law, and adopted 


a@ retrospective 
» 80 as to include the period of our 
Brievances, She had agreed upon referring 

: stlevances to arbitration—not the 
tion of crowned heads, but of 
ee ‘ans, selected from nations which 

~ Peculiarly in sympathy with us, and 


city. Everything seemed to be 


bomen had no eccasion to feel 
by anything she had conceded, | tion of American citi 
country had a right to feel 


far we had the respect and good- 
°f all the world. An example had 
rm o— by the High Commission- 
: th countries which was of the 
importance to the cause of peace 
and in all lands; an example 
Which ess and mutual forbearance, 
tween Rave hope that all differences be- 

the two nations would soon cease 


commending to the imitation of 


f| Above all, do we 


* the world such as ‘she has never] becoming, after ail tl 
o certainly never of late years oc- | mect us and conform | 


round and tell her: “ 
this treaty ‘an an 
This grandest act and 
the age was, after a 
settlement, or certain! 
we intended; and, t 
which we bave agre 
amicable scttlement 
0 | go into our “case,” W 
tions.” 

Oh! how much t 
d | would have been, if, 
such a construction, 
unquestionably does, 
d | is true that the settle 
templation has not | 
But England has do 
preparing the way 1 
for its being made ths 
ment may be consi 
complished; and w 
from entering into « 
a | indirect losses or cor 
It will be enough fot 
such claims for direct 
can be sustained by p 
thus to do what we c: 


has been destroyed. 
can afford to do witl 
sum which might lk 
alleged prolongation | 
We believe the wv 
not only have acqui 
laration, but would 
tive approbation and 
have conciliated the | 
herself, and would b 
respect of all mankin 
h}| have been that th 
among our mercha 
n' would have had th 
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DOLLARS, or 
‘BSCRIPTION 
YD SEND US 
) will RENEW 
OR ONE OR 


Most CELE- 


TWIN STANTON 


late Secretary of War, 


We have purchased the ne 
this engraving, and will giv. 
| printed on fine pasteboard to 


| EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


who will send us the name ot a new 
subscriber, with the money. The vay 
| , 
| ENGRAVING 

will be sent, postage paid, to an Post 
ollice in the United States. d 


W plate of 
e one Copy 


| Carjenter's Book, 
| SIX MONTHS .AT THE WHITE 


HOUSE WITH ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 


We will send THE INDEPENDENT one 
| year—price $2 50—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1 50—postage paid 
toany person who will send us $8; or we 
| will send “Six Months at the’ Whit. 
| House” asa present to any person who 
will send us the name of one new sub- 
scriber to TuE INDEPEEDENT, with the 
money. ~ 


| 

| ae 

| — 

| = 


Crant and Colfax! 


We have decided to present to every sub- 
scriber who sends one new name with the 
money ($2.50) a copy of each of Ritchi 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President Grane 
and Vice-President Qvifar; and will also 
| present the same engravings to each new 
- | subscriber whose name ts thus sent—or, in 
other words, we will give a double set of 
| these beautitul engravings, sent tree of 
| postage, for every new subscriber's name 
sent with the money. 
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|NEW PREMIUM 


FOR 1872. 


‘THR BICKFORD FAMILY 


KNITTING MACHINE 


will be give to any one who sends us the 
jnames of eight new yearly subscribers, 
| with the money, $20. The lowest retail 
price of this machine is $25, which makes it 
twenty per cent. cheaper for any one to buy 
a single machive of us than from any other 
source, and at the same time do good by 
adding to the circulation of Tae InpE- 
€ | PENDENT. This machine is gaining in popu- 
| larity every day, and is fast becoming a 
| necessity in every family. Send for a cir- 
| cular, describing its wonderful economy 
and capacity. 


Crover & Baker 
SEWING-* CHINE. 


GROVER & BAKER’S world-renowned 
No. 23 Family Sewing Machine sells for $55 

cash. We will present such a machine to 

any person who will seud us the names of 
»| TWENTY-TWO new subsenbers (see 
terms on first page), which, at our usual 
rates, $2 50 each, 1s $55—~just the cash price 
of the machine. 

! ersons intending to take advantage of 
this ofler, and sending the subscribers 
names as they obtain them, will please 
state in each instance that they are sent 
on this account. 

AU subscmpuons sent under this offer 
must bevin wiih the number of the paper 
NEXT AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Remittances must be made by post-office 
money-order, bank-check, or express (paid). 

Se :d full directions how to ship the ma- 
chines. 


PERIODICALS. 


MAGAZINES, 


WE will send for one year THe INDE- 
PENDENT, price $2.50, and either one of 
the following magazines, 

Atlantic Monthly, 

Harper’s Monthly, 

The Galary, 

Lippincott’s Magazine, 
to any person (not already a subscriber to 
those magazines) who will send us $5.50; 
or we will send either of the above maga- 
| zines one year asa premium to any per- 
| son, not now a subseriber to them, who 
| will send us the names of three new sub- 
| scribers to Tue INDEPENDENT, with the 
| money. 
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We will send Tat INDEPENDENT one 
| year, price $250, and the Sunday Mag- 
| azme one year, price $2.75, to any per 
}son (not already a subscriber to the Sum 
| duy Magaz-ne) who will send us $5; or we 
will send Wwe above mayazine one year af 
a premium to any person, not now a sub 
scriber to it, who will send ns the names of 
three new subscribers to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, With the money. 


We will send Tar INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and the National Sun- 
day-schocl Teacher (monthly) for one year— 


price $1 50—to any person (not already & 
subscriber to The National Sunda - 
Zeacher) who will seni us $3; or we 


will send the Natenal Sunday-school 
Teacher one year as a present to any 
new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the name of one new sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with the 
money. 








We will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
| year—price $2 50—and the Herald of 
Heuw'th for one year—price $2 00—to any 
person (not already a subscriber to the 
| Herald of Ilal h) who will send us $4 00; 
| or we will send the Herald of Health one 
| year as a present to any person who will 
send us the names of two new subscribers 
to [uk INDEPENDENT, with the money. 


We will send Tot INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and the American 
| Agriculturist for one year—price $1 50— 
to any person (not already « subscriber to 
tie American Agriculturist) who will send 
us $375; or we will send the American 
Agricultur stone ear as a present to any 
person who will send us the names ot two 
new subscr bers to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with the money. 

We willsend Tae INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $2.50—and Our Young Folks one 
year—price $2.00—to any person who will 
send us $4.00; or we wili send Our 
Young Folks one year to any person who 
will send us the names of two new subscrib- 
ers to THE INDEPENDENT, with the money. 





NEWSPAPERS, 


We will send for one year TuB INDE- 
PENDENT, price — and either of the 
following $4 weekly newspapers, 

Harper's Weekly, 

| Harper's Bazar, 

| to any person (not already a subscriber to 
| those newspapers) who will send us $5.50; 
| or we will send either of the above papers 
one year as a premium to any person, not 
now a subscriber to them, who will send 
us the names of three new subscribers to 
Tue INDEPENDENT, with the money. 





We will send Tne INDEPENDENT one 
year (price $2 50) ang poe neo nae 
for one year (price o an 
(not aecay a pc to Youth's Com 
panion) who will send us $3.25; or we 
will send Youth’s Companion one year a8 & 
present to any new subscriber for that 
periodical who will send us the name of 
one new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with the money. 


We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and Hearth and Home 
for one year—price $3—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Hearth and Home) 
who will send us $5 00; or we will sea 
Hearth and Home one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that — who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to THE INDEPENDENT, with the 
money. 

Address 

HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher of The Independent, 





ND US NEW 


P. O. Box 2787, 
New York Clty. 


MAY 2, 1872.) 








Independent, 


ARBUTUS. 


TO 8S. B. B. 


MARY CLEMMER AMES, 


ch 


py 
Arbutus, thou dost bring 
nore to me than tint of Spring, 
Te vor far and faint perfume, 
yand dusty room. 
yy qriends, Arbutus, 
ae ling long ago. 
=the child that culled and sang ? 


ner, fair and young. 


ean, Ot 





So 


oman’s pleading touch 
aweetness—this is mnuch ; 
eat thou gavest to me then, 
on ymuch more thou givest again, 
ae ri}inorn thou art the same 
‘y unto the child thou eame. 
" adow life hath o’er me flung 
oe n thee not, oh, sweet and young! 





He 
doth reac 
love and KOrrow mutely trace 

2 of life upon the face ; 

at deeper in the soul do write ’ 
they have wrought afar from sight. 
of youth, its fadeless grace, 

: on Nature’s face. 








he re 


ivetl alone 





mode of terminating international dis- 
putes, a voluntary resort to arbitration. 

But, high as was the position to which 
the Treaty of Washington had raised our 
country, it was in the power of our Gov 
ernment, in the execution of that treaty, 
ito raise it still higher. It needed nothing 
but a little moderation and discretion inthe 
preparation of our ‘* case” to secure for 
us not merely the largest pecuniary allow- 
ance which under any circumstances 
could be reasonably contemplated, but 
something a thousandfold better than all 
the British money which our coffers could 
contain, We might even have acquired a 
character for maguanimily, by an open 
waiver of certain classes of claims, which 
nobody is foolish enough to think will 
ever be allowed to the value of a brass 
farthing. 

But, above all, we should have had the 
satisfaction of having done nothing to im- 
pair the influence of a grand act of peace ; 
nothing to render such a treaty of arbitra- 
tion odious and repulsive to England and to 
allthe world. Wecan hardly say this now ; 
for, whether our ‘ case” is well put or ill 
put, whether our claims are just or unjust, 
there is too much reason for fearing that 
the judgment of the civilized world is 





nus, dear Arbutus, thou dost bring 

Far more to me than tint of Spring, 
Than hint of far off bursting brooks, 

f woody hat ks and noiseless nooks, 
where tby sly sisters hide and peer 
Frough leafy veils, with smile and tear, 
yest coquettes of the year. 


Tbe coy 
yid din of street and rusb of men 
jou mikestall earth young again. 
jou eay’st: ** Far from men and mart, 
wily ns thy mighty mother’s heart; 
-. sends thee me thy heart to move, 
eh token of her changeless love. 
says: ‘Come back, oh! life-worn child; 
yh {OT wy springs the undefiled.’ ”’ 


ey within my solitudes 
ne soul of peace and soothing broods, 
ifent all with life astir; 
ne morning murmur of the fir, 
lawn’s high calm above the hill; 
wread-like ripple of the rill, 


Deep, At 





‘ sing through mosses fringing cool ; 
i ness of the lilied pool; 
ecalmness of the mountain crown, 


,a star the night drops down; 
rhythm of the awful sea, 
ny from out eternity, 
x, calling, eternally ! 
F} tou beyond the oeean’s bar, 
ud the gleam of sun or star, 
eet to feel the Soun from far, 
: whom it roils, from whom we are, 
while the long, long tides bear in 
-ysure and wreck with mufiled din, 
ey break in rousie’s pulsing thrill 
zr the sands, when winds are still. 


When thou, poor soul, hast had thy fill 
ewift, loud life, yet yearning stil! 

a!) thou hast not, bliss unfound, 
yond thy speech or being’s bound, 
m thou unto thy first love’s grace ; 

ye thou and lay thy faded face 
winy bosom, Thou wiltsee 
Fat all that never faileth thee, 
iiiding ever, changing not 
‘hany chance of mortal lot 
sy coldness of the heart, 

B nd the ken of buman art; 

ond all human power to give, 

Dep in the universe do live, 

rehange nor death can them destroy 
.youth of Nature, Nature’s joy.” 






























s, thou dost faintly swing 
subtle censer of the Spring. 


t 

yre than Isay art thou to me— 

ist and still a joy to be! 

er [stand of all bereft, 

do stand whom Death has left, 
casure dearer far than gold 

ine empty hands will seek and hold, 
The first Arbutus of the Spring; 

Asimple thing, a little thing, 

Yet incense-bearer to the King, 

His tidings glad borne en its wing! 

All my lost life "twill backward bring, 
And all the life before ’twill touch 

With Spring's young glory. ’Twill be much— 
How much! Yet such a little thing— 
The first Arbutus of the Spring! 





SHALL ARBITRATION BE A 
FAILURE? 


[Tie present communication is from 
» pen of one of the ablest statesmen and 
tists in the country—one who has held 
eminent position in Congress and in 
‘service of the country. ] 





** Chaos umpire sits, 
And by decision more embroils the fray, 
By which he reigns. Next him, high arbiter, 
Crance governs all.” 
tis in vain, at this late day, to indulge 
lamentations over the failure of the 
h Commissioners to frame the Treaty 
Washington in language which should 
sve n0 room fur conflicting interpreta- 
ns. Itis too evident that they did fail 
accomplish such a@ result ; and the con- 
fyuences of that failure can hardly be 
eer described than in the lines of Mil- 
o which have been quoted above. We 
te willing to believe that the fault was on 
he side of the British Commissioners, 
Flocertainly ought to have taken care 
fiat no inadmissible claims should have a 
tance of being included in the American 
|*cwse”” Bat the time for such a discussion 
‘fast; and nothing remains but to take 
the question as it now stands, and to 
"uire whether any way is left for escap- 
£ from the new embroilment into which 
trelations with England have so un- 
foily been thrown. Perhaps it is too 
leven for this; but we do not like to 
uit quite yet that the great Arbitration 
Geneva is to be abandoned. 
We have no disposition or willingness to 
fnd fault with the Secretary of State. We 
gully give him credit for all that has 
‘en well done in the administration of 
Sur foreign affairs since the accession of 
President Grant. To President Grant 
Linself, too, we have every reason tu think 
{bit not a little is due for the studiously 
Ricife policy which has been pursued in 
“trrelations to other lands. We cannot 
€lp thinking, however, that a great op- 
a has been lost of giving our 
pd 4 vantage-ground in the eyes of 
ie World such as ‘she has never 


Clore oy certai 
tainly nev 7 vs 
cunied y never of late years oc: 









When the Treaty of Washington was 


marly signed, On the 8th of May last, and 
ma oe had been exchanged on the 
icone vine the United States had at- 
acs &most enviable position, Great 
: ain had sent over some of her most dis- 
Dguished statesmen as High Commission- 
a to treat with us on our own soil in 
“iy her conduct during the Rebel- 
“in he ao expressed her regret for 
Sa ate at least, for its alleged 
tion a e had assented to our interpre- 
ean international law, and adopted 
ee witht our framing. She had 
etec those Tules a retrospective 
“a 80 as to include the period of our 
“ Ces. She had agreed upon referring 
ee to arbitration—not the 
Ciena of crowned heads, but of 
“a - ee from nations which 
ea uliarly in sympathy with us, and 
rm We eerations were to be held in a 
* _ city. Everything seemed to be 
begs with a view to conciliate the 
vik the American people; and, 
ao had no eccasion to feel 
by anything she had conceded, 


ges country had a right to feel 


— far we had the respect and good- 
: Pe the world. An example had 
ws ibited by the High Commission- 
; both Countries which was of the 
importance to the cause of peace 
— and in all lands; an example 
Vhich rote and mutual forbearance, 
= i hope that all differences be- 
nie © two nations would soon cease 
a and that we should henceforth 
commending to the imitation of 


Sher nations, as the only Christian 


| bave been that the 


against us. There is a pervading impres- 


securing a favorable award at Geneva, 
and their “case” would not have been 
prejudiced by any extravagant demand for 
consequential damazes, 

Is it too late, even now, to retrace our 
steps and rescue our ‘‘case” from dis- 
credit? Is it too late to save the Treaty 
of Washington, and to prevent ‘‘an arbi- 
tration at Geneva” from being henceforth 
a jest and a byword ? 

One thing is certain. We cannot drag 
Great Britain before the tribunal against 
her will. No argument or understanding 
of ours can bind her judgment. President 
Wooisey (the hizhest authority in our 
country) has just said that ‘the enani- 
mous conoiction ef her agents would justify 
the Queen, on principles of morality, from 
breaking off the arbiiration”’ Shall we 
wait until she has done this? Shall we at- 
tempt to carry on a one-sided arbitration 
without her? Does any one dream that 
the High Arbiters would proceed in her 
absence and agaiast her protest ? 

Is it not wiser aud better a thousandfold 
for our Government to say frankly to En- 
gland: ‘‘ We have presented our ‘case’ as 
we thought fit. We have argued its fitness 
in reply to your protest. We had hoped that 
you would consent to let everything go to 
the arbitrators. But we will go with you 





sion that the claims for consequential 
damages are extravagant and untenable in 
themselves; and there is an impression 
hardly less widespread that, even if such 
claims were fit to be advanced at all, they 
were not fairly included within the terms 
or scope of the treaty. 

We ourselves can hardly be blind to the 
views of England on this latter point. Let 
us look fora moment at the language of 
the protocol and of the treaty, as found in 
the documents printed by our own Govy- 
ernment. We quote it precisely, only 
taking the liberty to call attention to a 
particular phrase by italicizing it wher- 
ever it occurs. 

At the Conference on the 8th of March 
the American Commissioners, after setting 
forth certain specific claims which were 
capable of easy computation in dollars 
and cents, conclude a long paragraph of 
their statement by saying “that, in the 
hope of an amicah’e settlement, no estimate 
was made of the indirect losses, without 
prejudice, however, to the right to indem- 
nification on their account in the event of 
no such settlement being made.” 

No other allusion to the claim for ‘‘in- 
direct losses” seems to have been made on 
either side during the conferences by 
which the treaty was preceded; and no 
explanation was ever made, so far as the 
printed documents are to be taken as 
proof, as to what was to be the nature of 
the ‘amicable settlement” in the hope of 
which any estimate of the “‘ indirect losses” 
was waived. 

The Commissioners proceeded with 

their work. The regrets of the British 
Government for the depredations of 
the cruisers were expressed in the 
frankest and most friendly manner, and 
were accepted by the American Commis- 
sioners “ as very satisfactory to them and 
asa token of kindness.” The treaty was 
completed and signed, with all the provis- 
ions favorable to the American views 
which have been already enumerated. 
The preamble of that treaty begins with 
the following words : 
“The United States of America and 
Her Britannic Majesty, being desirous to 
provide for an amicable settlement of all 
causes of difference between the two coun- 
tries,” etc. 

Now was it unnatural or unreasonable 

for the British Commissioners to suppose 
that, after a distinct proposal had been 
made by us at the outset to waive these 
claims for indirect losses, if an amicable 
settlement were made; after they had pro- 
ceeded to yield point after point in defer- 
ence to our desires, and to express their 
regrets for all which had occurred; and 
after a treaty had been signed and ratified 
for the declared purpose of providing “ an 
amicable settlement”—was it, we say, un- 
natural for them to take it for granted, in 
default of any suggestion on our part to 
the contrary, that these claims for indirect 
losses would never again be heard of ? 
We cannot help thinking that whoever 
prepared our “case” felt the full force of 
this idea, as he has taken such evident 
pains to give it a flat negative, without » 
word of explanation. In drawing the 
‘“case” to a conclusion, he repeats the 
preliminary offer of the American Com- 
missioners, quoting it as follows: “ They 
added that, in the hope of an amicable 
settlement, no estimate was made of the 
indirect losses, without prejudice, how- 
ever, to the right of indemnification on 
their account, in the event of no such set- 
tlement being made.” But he proceeds with 
the naked assertion: ‘‘The British Com- 
missioners declined to make the ‘ amicable 
settlement’ which was proposed on the 
part of the United States.” Now it would 
certainly have been more satisfactory to 
all concerned if this assertion had been 
explained and amplified. What was the 
precise amicable settlement which was 
proposed by the United States and de- 
clined by the British Commissioners? 
Where is the specific record of it? And, 
if the proposed amicable settlement was 
declined, can it be dogmatically affirmed 
that “no such settlement” was made? 
Nullum simile est idem. Does not the pre- 
amble of the treaty (which is found in 
the confidential document, though not in- 
corporated into the “ case’) expressly set 
forth that its main purpose was to pro- 
vide for “an amicable settlement” ; and, 
when that treaty was ratified, was not 
“such” an amicable settlement provided 
for? 

We de not forget that it is one thing to 
make an amicable settlement, and another 
thing to provide for one’s being made. 
But do we quite like to put our construc- 
tion upon such verbal niceties, and to in- 
sist on our interpretation being accepted 
by our opponent? 

Above all, do we think it altovether 
becoming, after ail that England did to 
meet us and conform to our views, to turn 
round and tell her: “ We do not consider 
this treaty ‘an amicable settlement’? 
This grandest act and grandest example of 
the age was, after all, not an amicable 
settlement, or certainly not such an one as 
we intended; and, therefore, the claims 
which we have agreed to waive, if an 
amicable settlement were effected, must 
go into our “case,” with all their aggrava- 
tions.” 

Oh! how much better and nobler it 
would have been, if, holding honestly to 
such a construction, as our Government 
unquestionably does, it had still said: “ It 
is true that the settlement we had in con- 
templation has not been actually made. 
But England has done so much toward 
preparing the way for it and providing 
for its being made that an amicable settle- 
ment may be considered as virtually ac- 
complished; and we willingly forbear 
from entering into any consideration of 
indirect losses or consequential damages. 
It will be enough for us now to present 
such claims for direct, individual losses as 
can be sustained by positive vouchers, and 
thus to do what we can for the remunera- 
tion of American citizens whose property 
has been destroyed. Our own Treasury 
can afford to do without any imaginary 
sum which might be allowed for the 
alleged prolongation of the war.” 

We believe the whole country would 
not only have acquiesced in such a dec- 
laration, but would have given it a posi- 
tive approbation and applause. It would 
have conciliated the good-will of England 
herself, and would have conmanded the 
respect of all mankind. The result would 
individual losses 
among our merchants and shipowners 
would have had the very best chance of 








to Geneva on the points which we both 
agree upon. This great act of peace, this 





grand example of arbitration shall not be 
lost to mankind by any persistency of 
ours. You cannot expect us, under exist- 
ing circumstances, to waive any claims 
we may have advanced. Itis enough to 
waive their consideration at Geneva and 
to withdraw them from our ‘ case” We 
reserve all rights to indemnification for in- 
direct losses for future considcration. 
When the Geneva Tribunal has pro- 
nounced its award, it will be time enough 
for us to decide what further isto be said 
or done.” 

And having said this to England, if our 
Government is wise, the whole subject of 
conscquential damages and indirect losses 
will be consigned to “the receptacle of 
things lost upon earth,” aud all the world 
will say “ Amen.” 








“LORD” BACON. 


BY E. P. WHIPPLE. 


Some attempts have been recently made 
to extinguish Shakespeare’s individuality 
in Bacon’s. Any reader who intimately 
knows and sincerely loves both authors 
instinctively feels that the external evi- 
dence against Shakespeare's real existence 
is simply unworthy of critical considera- 
tion. Shakespeare’s vast mind is in itself 
a sufficiest puzzle for the critic and the 
metaphysician to explain; to blend it with 
Bacon’s is to double the difficulties of the 
problem. Shakespeare and Bacon are 
both high above the ordinary range of 
even eminent intellects and souls; but 





to say that Bacon ‘wrote Shakespeare ” 
is to introduce hopeless confusion 
into the philosophy of the  hu- 


man mind. Every critic who has the 
slightest discernment of spirits must know 
that the mental processes of Shakespeare 
and Bacon are fundamentally different—a 
difference which goes deep down into 
vital sources of individual genius. Shake- 
speare individualizes the results of his 
knowledge; Bacon generalizes the results 
of his. The mind of Shakespeare darts to 
conclusions; the mind of Bacon moves to 
them with a gravity worthy of a lord 
chancellor. Both are men of large reason, 
large understanding, large imagination, 
large individuality ; but they are different 
not only in degree, but in kind. It would 
be impossible for any intelligent critic to 
reconcile a really characteristic work of 
Shakespeare with a really characteristic 
work of Bacon. The mental processes of 
the two men are radically dissimilar. 

This, however, is a digression. It may 
be doubted whether such a man as Shake- 
speare ever lived; it is certain that no 
such man as “ Lord” Bacon ever existed. 

Francis Bacon, Sir Francis Bacon, Baron 

Verulam, Viscount St. Albans—these rep- 
resent one individuality ; but Zord Bacon 
is demonstrably a fictitious, personage who 
never had any real existence on our planet. 
Lord Verulam, Lord St. Albans is some- 
body we can recognize; but Lord Bacon 
is an individual unknown to the British 
peerage. Hardwicke, Brougham, and 
Macaulay selected their family names 
when they were made nobles; but who 
would speak of Chesterfield as Lord 
Stanhope, or Chatham as Lord Pitt? 
Bacon deliberately chose to be Lord Ve- 
rulam and Lord St. Albans rather than 
Lord Bacon. Why should everybody, in- 
cluding scores of men who know better, 
still persist in calling him ‘‘ Lord” Bacon ? 
“ Posterity,” says Macaulay, “ has felt that 
the greatest of English philosophers could 
derive no accession of dignity from any 
title which James could bestow; and, in 
defiance of the royal letters-patent, has ob- 
stinately refused to degrade Francis Bacon 
into Viscount St. Albans.” But. still 
Macaulay’s article in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and the reprint of it in his collected 
“ Essays,” supervised by himself, is headed 
‘*Lord” Bacon. 
Some ingenious antiquaries may ac- 
count for this misnomer on the ground 
that men of science felt a necessity to 
discriminate between Friar Bacon, one of 
the first of modern experimental pbilos- 
ophers, and Francis Bacon, his supposed 
intellectual descendant, by calling the 
latter ‘‘ Lord” Bacon, in spite of the in- 
exorable laws of the peerage. 

We must confess to a deep distrust of 

every theory which pretends to account 
for the fact that Baron Verulam or Vis- 
count St. Albans has been universally 
converted into “ Lord” Bacon. The fact 
that he is Zord Bacon forever, though 
utterly dcbarred from the title by his own 
deliberate choice, remains to be explained. 
We obstinately put ‘‘Lord” before a 
name in itself ignominious—a name 
which suggests the hog, the dirtiest and 
basest of beasts—when the owner of it 
sought to change the name into the more 
resounding appellation of Verulam and 
St. Albans. 
Still every essayist, scientist, and philos- 
opher adheres to the family name ot 
“Bacon.” The associations connected 
with the hog do not seem to trouble them 
at all in celebrating the merits of one of 
the most humane, most fertile, and most 
comprehensive of human intellects. But 
why should they persist in calling bim 
“Lord” Bacon ? 

We would suggest an explanation, based 
on the oldest of all old jokes. “Why,” said 
Eve to Adam, when our ancestor was en- 
gaged in naming the individuals of the ani- 
mal kingdom--“why do you call that beast 
a lion?’ ‘* Because,” replied Adam, “ he 
looks like a lion.” Well, Bacon is called 
a Lord because he “looks like” a Lord. 
King James only ratified a nobility which 
Nature had anticipated him in conferring. 
Bacon was a nobleman from his cradle. 
He bad the autocracy, the largeness, the 
sobriety of intellect which are generally 
recognized as the signs of a commanding 
nature. 

Whatever may be our opinion of him as 
a practical statesman, we all feel, in read- 
ing him, that we are in communioa with 
an intellect which is essentially lordly. 
His “Method of Induction,” which some 
men of science ostentatiously celebrate 
but practically disregard, is demonstrably 
inadequate to explain the progress of 
modern invention and discovery. By his 
Method he never discovered anything 
himself; and, certainly, by bis Method 
nothing has ever been discovered by those 
who rank themselves among his disciples. 
Still he keeps his position as a kind of 
autocrat by the sheer force of a certain 
grandeur in his intelligence. It is usvless 
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to show that he misconceived the object 
of science, and was ignorant of its pro- 
cesses; he is still ‘‘ Lord” Bacon even to 
such men as Whewell, Herschel, Comte, 
Mill, Husley, Lewes, and Herbert Spencer. 
Every tyro in science can expose the 
errors of his Method; every eminent 
scientist persists in calling him “ Lord,” 
and persists in calling him Bacon. Ve- 
rulam is a grander title ; but it has never 
forced itself either into popular or scicn- 
tific specch. 

In his own time Bacon exercised the 
same power over inteiligent contempo- 
raries that he now exercises over men of 
science, Who more or less despise each 
other, but who are still faithful to bim 
“*My conceit of his person,” says Bea 
Jonson, the most caustic and irreverent 
of critics, ““was never increased toward 
him by his place or honors; but I have 
and do reverence him for the greatness that 


entry for the first line of Pacific steamers, 
and will, doubtless, soon plant, in conjunc- 
tion with America, the first Pacific cable. 

The religious movement of these three 
island empires has been to a degree simi- 
lar. At first the island instinct was in 
each case unneighborly; a determination 
to repel all foreiga interspection and in- 
termeddling. The sea, instead of a high- 
Way, was used as a barrier. The old 
Angles met the Romans with as firmly ex- 
clusive views as the Japanese met Euro- 
peans. Christianity, by mild means, 
secured a footing in each; and from eaca, 
in turo, was for a time almost wholly ex- 
pelled. The Saxon invasion of Hengist 
penned what few Christians escaped 
within the bleakest wilds of Wales. The 
tierce Ranavalona almost obliterated the 
missions fio:n Madagascar. The Japancse 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries, maddened by Jesuit practices, slew 





wus only proper to himseif—in that he 
seemed to me evcr by his work one of 
the greatest men and most worthy of 
admiration that had been in many ages. 
In his adversity I ever prayed that God 
would give him strength, for greatness he 
could not want.” Itis said that no man 
is a hero to his intimates and domestics. 
But Bacon’s chaplain, Dr. Rawley, quaintly 
says: ‘‘ I have been induced to think that 
if ever there were a beam. of knowledge 
derived from God upon any man in 
these modern times it was upon him.” 
Ben Jonson’s emphatic statement of 
Bacon’s essential ‘ greatness,” even in his 
disgrace and adversity, has been accepted 
by modern philosophers. They feel a 
tender respect and veneration for the man 
whose theories they contemptuously dis- 
regard. And they still call him ‘“ Lord” 
Bacon, because he looks like a ‘‘ Lord.” 
In the utter wreck of his system they yet 
recognize a grand intelligence which in 
many respects drawfs their own. 

Bacon is by no means the founder of 
the inductive sciences. It is simply 
ridiculous to place him above Galileo and 
Kepler, either in the theories or the dis- 
coveries of inductive science. Nobody 
who has not patiently read Bacon’s 
“ Novum Organum”—which few modern 
men of science seem to have done—can 
appreciate the impertinence of such men as 
Newton and La Place in violating the di- 
rections of their supposed lord and master. 
Their discoveries have been made in a very 
suspicious, a very illegitimate manner, ac- 
cording to the Baconian system. The dis- 
covery of the great law of gravitation, 
which made astronomy a deductive science, 
was something of which Bacon never 


of induction, which contemplated a 
continual series of inductive steps, that 
law should not have been arrived at 
for five hundred or a thousand years. 
Still we have not any doubt that New- 
ton, at any period of his career, would 
have respectfully referred to Baron Ve- 
rulam as“ Lord” Bacon. Every admirer, 
indeed, “saves his Bacon”; but will not 
give up the “Lord.” All who read him 
are impressed with a certain dignity, maj- 
esty, and grandeur in his intelligence, 
which tfnstinctively leads them to endow 


his obvious defects, both as jurist and sci- 
entist, they experience something of the 
feeling which led Cowley to select him 
from mankind as the one man 

“Whom a wise king and Nature chose 

Lord chancellor of both their laws.” 

In short, we all feel the “ essential great- 
ness” which Ben Jonson recognized, and 
call him "‘ Lord” Bacon, because he “ looks 
like a Lord.” 





THE THREE ISLAND EMPIRES. 
BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


THe peculiar energy with which Japan 
takes its place among nations, the states- 
manship shown by its rulers, the aptitude 
for commerce, the independence displayed 
of its own traditions, places it in marked 
contrast with all the nations of the Asiatic 
Continent. An examination of the map 
and of history reveals a very interesting 
fact, that each of the three grand divisions 
of the Eastern Hemisphere has lying 
adjacent a remarkable island empire—an 
island or group of islands, holding the 
key of the commerce of the continent, 
and possessed by a race in the average 
more stalwart for progress than any of its 
neighbors—the British Islands off Europe, 
Japan off Asia, and Madagascar off Africa ; 
each possessed of the spirit of its own 
continent, but fairly entitled to be called 
leader of the respective civilizations, 

The English stock and English history 
unquestionably surpass those of any race 
in Europe. Whatever may be said of the 
refinements of France, or the scholarship 
and present prowess of Germany, no one 
doubis but that, in a contest, intellectual 
or physical, in the long run, England will 
always achieve most. She occupies the 
advanced post of Europe, anchored off the 
quay, like a signal-light to the world. 1: 
we would visit the continental lands, we 
must pass by their sentinel. 

Madagascar stands also in the line of 
comierce, to receive the greetings of those 
who would engage in the trade of the 
Indian Ocean. When Africa is finally 
opened to commerce, and her power of 
production is tested and the products seek 
a market, it will evidently be not so much 
from the Atlantic coast, but by the way of 
channels that pour into the Indian Ocean. 
That vast basin, the mother of the gulf cur- 
rent, that heats the world, the reservoir of 
the spices and treasures that led to the dis- 
covery of America, into which concentrate 
the rivers that drain and bear the thought 
of half the world, will become again what 
it has been in its relations to international 
traffic. In this occan, on the direct track 
of trade, and ready to stand as the broker 
of the continent behind it, is planted 
Madagascar ; occupied, too, by a race as 
predonrinant among Africans as are the 
English among Europeans. There is noth- 
ing, indeed, on the maia land at all to com- 
pare with them. The people are physical- 
ly preposscssing and symmetrical, hiehly 
intelligent and intellectual, and possessed 
of many arts, original and borrowed. 
While you can have for the superstitions 
and strife of the tribes of the continent 
only the contempt due to barbarians, you 
are compelled to have respect for even the 
wars and superstitions of Madagascar. A 
peculiarly sensitive organization combines 
in them with a decided practical vigor. 
They not only are the first among African 
races, but have the power and elements to 
remain such. Other nations may become 
the Teutons or the Celts; they will remain 
the Anglo-Saxons of Africa. 

Now study the contormation of Asia, 
and you find your third great island em- 
pire in Japan. Any one who has had op- 
portunity of comparing Japanese with 
Chinese has quickly discovered the con- 
trast. The first are a more virile, manly 
race. They are franker, less subtle, more 
plastic. The Chinese seem to bea race 
of the past; the Japunese a raee of the fr- 
ture. The first are industrious, immobile, 
effete; the latter, although Oriental in 
methods of thought, are, nevertheless, am- 
bitious and command the respect of civili- 
zation. They, . without comperison, are 
the best result of Asiatic life and cul- 
ture. Hindus, Arabs, Chinese are in 
the rear. As if to proclaim this, 
as if the trucst and strongest ex- 
ponent of Asia, they too are anchored in 
the sca, to meet the advances from other 
continents. England gives her language 
to America, is the queen of the Atlantic 
Ocean, the naval monarch, the anchorage 
of the first telegraphic cables. Madagas- 
car has done less as yet in ber foreign re- 
latiovus, because her continent still lies 
asleep behind her. Japan becomes the 





only naval power of Asia, the port of 


dreamed. According to his principles 


him with a title he disowned. In spite of 





nearly every convertin one of the most 
frightful massacres in human history, and 
then closed their ports against the world. 
But each in turn has become the basis of 
the most established Christian ffort. 
Christianity would, perhaps, have become 
worthy to perish but forEngland. Mada- 
gascar is a marvel of religious develop- 
ment. Her churches and schools are 
organized as if the nation had known no 
other faith for at least a century. And now 





strong enough to arrest the arm of the Ku- 
Klux, tosave their throats from the knife 
of the assassin, their school-houses and 
dwellings from the torch of the incendiary, 
their newly acquired liberties from de- 
struction, and to assure them of a better 
future. Ignorant of letters though they 
are, they well understand the position of 
political parties and party leaders. They 
know that thus far they are in no wise in- 
debted to individual states for anything. 
What they have received they have re- 
ceived from the nation; and it is to the na- 
tion and to men of national ideas that 
they look for protection and preservation 
from local injustice and barbarism. 

At this convention I was brought direct- 
ly in contact with colored gentlemen hold- 
ing high offices in several of the Gulf 
States—such as Mr. Cardoza, from South 
Carolina, secretary of state; Lieut.-Gov. 
Pinchback, of Louisiana; and Lieut.-Gov. 


As it isseen that Germany is the first 


power in Europe, so itis beginning to be 
acknowledged in Germany that Prussia is 
first among her states in intellectual and 
political development, as well as in mili- 
tary strength; and the reason of this is 
found in her more liberal administration. 
Only by perfecting the policy now begun 
can Prussia retain this moral supremacy ; 
and only by following her lead in this 
direction can Germany, riveted together 
by the bolts of war, become fused as one 





nation, with a coherent and an inherent 
strength. 

Prince Bismarck’s measure for uniform- 
ity of language in the schools, though it 
seems to bear hard upon the Poles, is 
necessary to the homogeneous education 
of the people. Its effect is capitally illus- 
trated in a cartoon, which represents 
a Polish Catholic peasant looking over 
the shoulders of a man who is reading a 





Rausier, of South Carolina. The experi- 
ence was a new one; and, like the fact of 
my being in New Orleans, seemed almost 
too good to be true. There was 
nothing in the abilities of either of 
the gentlemen named inconsistent with 
the creditable performance of the 
duties imposed by the offices they 
filled; and yetit is impossible to conceal 
from myself that the time is not distant 





Japan makes the likeness complete by re 
moving all barriers, and sending her 
princes to be educated in Christian lands, 
The exceedingly interesting and re- 
markable parallels in the physical features, 
the history, the destiny of these three 
island empires I can only suggest in a 
newspaper article. But even a glance 
shows that Providence planted them 
where in the sea they might develop a 
stronger nationality, a deeper love of 
freedom, a more uncontaminated man- 
hood, and become the homes of the best 
civilization and the purest faith. 











COLORED NATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION AT NEW ORLEANS. 


BY FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


Every little while there occurs a con- 
spicuous incident of one sort or another, 
which, by its marked and striking con- 
trast with the facts of the immediate past, 
is full of encouragement to those who 
earnestly endeavor so to live and labor 
as to leave theircountry freer and happier 
than they found it. My recent visit to 
New Orleans may be considered one such 
incident, and properly celebrated in the 
columns of a journal devoted to the en- 
lightenment and progress of humanity. 
Your readers will more readily and fully 
sympathize with this view when I tell 
them that the nearest I ever came to a visit 
to New Orleans, under the old order of 
things, was nearly forty years ago, when 
offered for sale in the common jail of Ta)- 
bot County, Maryland, and the agents of 
Austin Goodfolk thought of buying me 
for the New Orleans market. The possi- 
bility of my ever going there in the charac- 
ter of a free American citizen, to preside 
over a convention of educated and en- 
lightened © colored’ eitizens; though. a 
natural-born dreamer, never penetrated 
my wildest dreams in the Christian slave- 
jail at Easton. But the thing impossible 
has now been done; and not only stands 
as a point to mark the difference between 
the old and new dispensation of American 
practice, but is a prophecy of still better 
things to come. 

The journey thither led us by many 
thought-inspiring scenes: by Harper's 
Ferry, by the little engine-house where, 
covered with saber gashes and bleeding on 
his pallet of straw, John Brown, physi- 
cally overpowered, held Mason, Vallandi- 
gham, and Wise at bay with the sword of 
the spirit, when he could no longer use the 
sword of steel; by Fredericktown, where 
brave Barbara Freitchei smote the strong 
heart of Stonewall Jackson with a flash of 
loyalty, as she persistently held out the 
flag of the Union, amid showers of rebel 
bullets; by lofty fortifications and hastily- 
built earthworks, still new and fresh, 
though dismantled and deserted; by the 
war-vexed Potomac, the Tennessee, and 
the Cumberland ; by floods and fields, by 
mountains and valleys where brave men 
met and struggled in the jaws of death; 
by the track of Sherman’s army from the 
river to the sea—I could read, as I traveled 
southward, the fearful cost of the new 
liberty which enabled me to visit in safety 
the city of New Orleans. 

Though slavery no longer bars the way 
to the colored traveler southward, the 
spirit of bondage still renders such travel 
more or less uninviting, and Mr. Sumner’s 
Supplementary Civil Rights Bill is loudly 
demanded, to arrest and remove the abuses 
to which such travelers are almost con- 
stantly subjected. No matter how intelli- 
gent, how refined and gentlemanly a black 
man may be, he is compelled to ride in a 
second-class car, amid filth and smoke, and 
virtually denied the right to purchase re- 
freshments at railroad inns and restau- 
rants. The plan is, in regard to the last, 
when he presents himself for accommoda- 
tion, to require him to wait until the 
‘twenty minutes for refreshments” have 
nearly expired, and then to tell him that 
he may get something to eat among the 
servants in thekitchen; which, ifhe essays 
to do, he will be suddenly arrested by the 
ringing of the bell, and the shout of the 
conductor, ‘‘ All aboard ”—all of which is 
very cunning and very mean. Much ashas 
been said cf the laziness of the blacks, I 
could but remark, as I traveled along, that 
they were about the only people quietly 
and steadily at work in the fields of cotton 
and corn through which our journey car- 
ried us; while the poor white trash, as they 
are called, were listlessly daagling their 
lexs and arms over logs and fenches at 
railway stations, with a look about as 
worn-out and worthless as the patches of 
land upon which they pretended to live. I 
was gla:l to be assured by Attorney-General 
Morris, in Jackson, Miss., that the negroes 
of that state perform about as much labor 
in the space of seven hours as under slave- 
rule they did in twelve. Nor is this state- 
ment unreasonable; for the object then was 
to perform only so much as was vecded to 
avoid the lash, while now it is to do as 
much as they can within the shortest 
period, and to do that in the best possible 
manner. Neither was I prepared for the 
statement, considering the number of per- 
sons I saw idle, that as much cotton would 
be raised in Mississippi the present season 
as during any season of the time of 
slavery. 

Of the New Orleans Convention, its 
character and proceedings, much has al- 
ready been said. It is idle to pretend that 
as a convention it equaled in talent and 
ability, in earnestness and decorum, in 
dignity and self-respect, conventions held 
by the white race. Such a pretension 
would imp'y something miraculous, in an 
age that knowsnomiracle. Nevertheless, 
I confess to an agreeable surprise at the 
amount of real character and ability 
which the Convention comprised. The 
most obvious criticism that can be made 
was the display of smartness, rather than 
earnestness; a contest for manner, rather 
than for matter; and a waste ef time upon 
points of order, ratber than devoting it to 
the great purpose for which the Conven- 
tion was convencd. 

From all I saw, heard, and learned, 
in the Convention and outof it, the newly 
entranchised class of the South clearly 
understand the pressing necessity for con- 
tinuing the Republican party in power. 
While they are warmly and personally 
attached tothe Hon. Charles Sumner, they 





when but few colored men will be seen 
filling public offices in the Southern States. 
Many have reached their present positions 
by the abnormal condition of things in 
the South. When this condition subsides, a 
reaction will take place, which will leave 
but few of those who now hold office in 
prominent positions. But this second 
estate will not be the last. The colored 
voters of the South will be taught by this 
new experience to set a value upon their 
political power higher than they now do, 
and will unite to regain what they have 
lost of prestige through disunion and strife 
for office. For the present they under- 
estimate the danger of being unrepresented 
in positions of power and influence asa 
class; and not until they see themselves 
excluded from places of trust and eleva- 
tion will they learn properly to appreciate 
them, and the necessity of so directing 
their political power as to elevate their 
wisest and best men. With them, then, it 
will not be office for the sake of office and 
its emoluments ; but office for the sake of a 
cause, and that cause the cause of our 
whole people. From what I saw at this 
convention, there is abundant material, of 
excellent quality, which requires time alone 
to fit and prepare, for every duty that can 
be imposed upon men by the state; and, 
upon the whole, I leave my brethren with 
not only no fears for the future, but with 
brighter hopes than ever. 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF UNITED 
GERMANY. 


Wuar shall be the future of the new 
Germany is the question that now chiefly 
engages her statesmen, her journalists, and 
her philosophical thinkers. That external 
formal unity which the needs of a com- 
mon danger and a common defense sud- 
denly effected in 1871, through the con- 
federation of independent, self-governing 


losophers, jurists, and economists of Ger- 
many had long foreshadowed. By the 
absorption of so many petty states into her 
own constitutional system, since 1866, 
Prussia had already effected far more to- 
ward that ideal than the new imperial 
confederation will accomplish, unless this 
shall be pervaded with a truly nationallife, 
proceeding from some common internal 
principle and policy ; and the gravest ques- 
tion for the future of Germany is not how 
to make the Empire hold together against 
external enemies, but how to mold the 
heterogeneous members of the Empire into 
one body politic, instinct with a national 
life. Happily the Prussian Government, 
the constituted head of the German Em- 
pire, feels this to be the paramount ques- 
tion, and is giving to the other states an 
example of homogeneous, progressive de- 
velopment, through the medium of free, 
self-regulating, popular institutions, which 
cannot fail to bring all Germany at length 
into the same line of progress. 

As the war in the United States stirred 
society to its depths, brought to the sur- 
face new questions, new ideas, new re- 
forms, and disturbed even the political 
axioms upon which government was 
based, so here the blow which laid 
France prostrate recoiled upon Ger- 
many herself, and is causing her traditions, 
her usages, her whole political and social 
system to tremble as with an impending 
convulsion. Eniwickelung, development, 
is the word upon every tongue to charac- 
terize this new condition of things—a 
term which assumes that society, govern- 
ment, the church cannot be stationary, the 
old order cannot continue; but at the same 
time points not to revolution, but to evolu- 
tion, as the path to the new. 

Professor Greist, of the Berlin Univers- 
ity, in a recent lecture upon “ Nationality 
as 8 Principle in the Formation of the 
State,” argued that neither language, cus- 
toms, laws, nor religion would of them- 
selves secure the unity of national de- 
velopment in the state. In her natural, 
intellectual, spiritual, social interests Ger- 
many is now substantially a unit. But, in 
order to a truly national life, the state 
must be recognized, not as a mere make- 
shift of necessity, but as founded in the 
moral nature of man; and the proper 
development of a national state must 
come through the shaping of its individual 
members to one and the same ideal of the 
state, as the paramount obligation alike of 
princes and people. The Reformation, 
though the greatest gain to Germany in 
her whole history, was, nevertheless, pur- 
chased at the immense sacrifice of her 
national unity as a state. Neither dog- 
maticism nor absolutism could restore 
that unity; but the course taken by 
Prussia in departing from the old régime 
in respect to the army and finances, and 
to judicial and ecclesiastial administra- 
tion, must be followed by the other states 
of Germany, that the new life may be 
developed in all members of the Empire 
alike. This view of Professor Greist is 
accepted by many of the best thinkers 
here. 

By her new law for the secular adminis- 
tration of the common schools, and her 
reconstruction of the Kreis, or county 
organization, so as to extend the elective 
franchise and to curtail the landed and 
titled aristocracy, Prussia has put herself 
at the head of the new order of things; 
and there are tokens that other states will 

follow her lead. Indeed, it seems impos- 

sible for any of them to refuse to follow it. 

A few days ago a great meeting was held 

at Stuttgart, at which all parts of Wur- 

temberg were represented, at which it was 

resolved to insist upon an extension of the 

elective franchise, the abolition of con- 

fessional schools and of compulsory re- 

ligious instruction in the schools, and the 

complete separation of church and state. 

This last end has not yet been reached in 

Prussia itself; for, though there is here no 

established church —no one communion set 

up exclusively to be protected and sup- 

ported by the state—yet the church is a 

dependent of the state (in the expressive 

German term, an Anhang, for it hangs on 

to the state), and the clergy of the more 

prominent communions are toa certain 

extent also state officers. Their exclusion 

from school inspection as a clerical func- 

tion is the first step, and a great one, 

toward the sundering of all official ties 

between tue state and the church; but, 

unless Prussia shall move quickly, other 








are firmly and unalterably attached also 
to U. 8S. Grant. They very properly re-| 
gard the latter as the man of the hour— * 








states, receiving from her the first impetus 
of reform, may sgoner realize some of its 
best results. 


powers, is far from realizing the ideal of 
national unity which the great poets, phi- |. 


liberal newspaper—the great staring eyes 
of the peasant indicating the wonder and 
interest with which he reads the criti- 
cisms upon his archbishop; while behind 
isa priest seizing him by the collar to 
drag him away from the dangerous in- 
fection. But the infection is taking; the 
leaven of freedom is working in church 
and state, and when it shall have leavened 
the whole lump, the New Germany will 
be in thought, feeling, purpose, life, 
wholly and forever one. 
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FATHER AND CHILD. 
BY RB. H. STODDARD. 


We sat and talked together, 
My little boy and I; 

‘Twas ehangeful April weather, 
And rain was in the sky. 

A wintry wind was blowing, 
The sun refused to shine, 

This set his tongue a-going, 
As if the fault were mine! 


“ You are the crossest father 
(And motker thinks so, too} 
lever bad. I'd rather 
Have none at all than you! 
You said I might go walking, 
And don’t do what you say ; 
You try to stop my talking, 
You will not let me play. 


“Tf all the fathers living 
Were children now, you'd see 
What things they would be giving 
To little boys like me! 
You'd get me all I needed— 
A pair of gloves and cane, 
(There’s Sidney’s father, he did), 
Besides a watch and chain. 


“‘Italways makes me sorry, 

Whenever I am told 

That I am only Lori, 
And only eight years old, 

Fhat I am not a hondred— 
A great, big man like you; 

And I have often wondered 
What I would be and do, 


“I'd build a house enchanted 
For you and mother dear; 
1d lend you all you wanted— 
A thousand pounds a year! 
I'd have a cup of silver 
* Upon a plate of gold, 
Like little Dicky Dilver, 
If only I was old! 


‘No father to compel me 

To do, or leave undone ; 

No mother then to tell me 
I was a naughty son. 

I want to grow old faster— 
I hurry all I can; 

Tl be my own free master 
When I become a man!’’ 


Forgetting he had teased me, 
I smiled at what he said ; 
For something in it pleased me, 
Although I shook my head. 
Isaid: ‘* You are mistaken, 
My child, in thinking so.” 
With confidence unshaken 
He stoutly answered ** No.”* 
“ My boy, I can remember 
When I was young, I say; 
For, though in life’s December, 
My heart is true to May ! 
Before I was a father 
I was a child, you see. 
If you were me, you’d rather 
Be you, my dear, than me! 


‘No fatier’s hand caressed me, 

I knew no father’s love; 

If when he died he blessed me 
Is only known above! 

Somewhere in Ocean, may be, 
I know not, he may rest; 

And I was but a baby, 
Upon my mother’s breast! 


“ My childhood was not pleasant, 
For, unlixe you, my boy, 
{ never had a present, 
And never bought a toy! 
Yet, hard as this scems, Lori, 
I felt so little pain, 
& would be glad, not sorry, 
To be that ehild again! 


‘* When I am worn and weary, 

And I am so to-day, 

For everything looks dreary, 
And mother is away; 

Now strange, new troubles gather, 
And my poor head is wild— 

I’m sick of playing Father, 
I want to be the Child!” 





CORBAN? 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


duty, as gift and salary. 


pay your minister?” asks the foreigner. 
“Twelve hundred dollars is the nominal 
salary, but really it amounts to fifteen,” is 
the satisfied reply. But let the minister 
leave for another “ field of labor,” and the 
aggrieved comment is: ‘‘ Should you think 
he could, when we had just made him that 
handsome present ?” 


fifteen hundred dollars, they can pay him 


finds himself mistaken, he can ask a high- 
er; and, if it is not granted, he can with- 
draw. But he can make it known from 
the beginning that his salary is salary, and 
not sentiment. Nothing is easier than for 
him to nip in the bud donation parties 
and subscription presents, and all such 
makeshifts, by a simple announcement. 
A bargain between clergyman and parish 
is as practicable as any bargain and sale; 
and the dignity of his office is no way in- 
fringed upon by proceeding on the princi- 
ples of ordinary bargain. It is sadly in- 
fringed upen by the course which at pres- 
ent obtains. In what attitude appears the 
clergyman who complains that his flock 
overwhelm him with bead watcb-pockcts 
and eat up his winter provisions? What 
becomes of his sacred office while he is 
ridiculing the small-type Testaments 
which his donation party has left in his 
parlors? Apart from the vexation and 
uncertainty which he brings upon him- 
self, the minister injures his people by 
permitting them to flatter themselves thay 
they are generous, when they are not even 
just. Ifthey pay him a sufficient salary, 
he bas no reason to complain of meager 
gifts. If they do not pay him sufficient, 





they did. He should train them to dis- 
crimination. He should make a contract, 
and keep it, like any other man. He 
ought not to complain that his salary is 
small, or that it is not promptly paid. He 
should stipulate for a larger salary, and en- 
force its prompt payment, and thus keep his 
business out of the pulpit. If his parish 
declines, the world is all before him 
where to choose. If he has no choice of 
places, he cannot dictate terms. He must 
view himself as a commodity which has 
small market valve, and must go for what 
it will fetch. 

thousand dollars salary will stand in their 
pulpits and complain that if they die their 
children must go to the work-house, as if | 
that was a fact in which the parish was 
concerned. The only question is: Did 
the minister agree to five thousand dollars, 
and does the parish pay it? If so, their 











responsibility is over, and the place of his 





Donations—the ecclesiastical term for 
gifts—are defended on the ground that 
without them the minister has not a suf- 
ficient salary. His people will pay twelve 
hundred dollars; they, will not pay fifteen. 
But they will give the minister presents 
“amounting in value to three hundred 
dollars,” so that he will receive and report 
a salary of fifteen hundred dollars. But 
this three hundred dollars has to do double 
The people have 
the genial glow which arises from a gener- 
ous act, and the calm content which 
springs from justice done. ‘‘ What do you | Ghost that God was “grieved with that 


If a people can give their minister 


children’s death is impertinent. If he 
cannot live on five thousand dollars, what 
doth hinder him from going where he can 
get ten thousand? It would be just as 
apostolic for him to do that as to stay and 
grumble. 

Certain anectoles are in circulation 
“illustrative of the close-fisted meanness 
of certain rural congregations in dealing 
with their miuisters.” If lions wrote 
history, it would be found that there is a 








Ministers with four or five | servic? ; 
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Se 


and his power than of anything else, ex- 
hibiting to us his terrible side; but we do 
deny that this is their full and fair 
representation of him. 
altogether too much. There have been 
periods in the history of the race when 
some such views were necessary. When, 
for instance, the law was given at Sinai, it 
was need‘ul to impress the Hebrews, just 
escaped from the debasing bondage of 
centuries, with a conviction of the great- 
ness and holiness of the God who had 
| delivered them, and then claimed their 


It leaves out 


and especially of his infinite 
superiority to the gods of Egypt, or any 
other gods. So he ciused the mountain 
to tremble at his presence, and a thick 
darkness to settle down upon its sammit, 
with thunderings, lightnings, ascending 
smoke “as the smoke of a furnace,” and 
the sound of a trumpet. This could only 
awakea their terror, as they stood in 
that awful presence; and then, to crown 
the whole, a voice spoke to them, so clear 
and loud that the commandments uttered 
were heard in the remotest part of the en- 
campment. Such an exhibition to their 
seuses Was necessary ia order to their ade- 
quate comprehension of God's authority 
and hatred of sin. If their dullness and 
hardness ‘rendered it only partially sue- 
cessful, We may well wonder what they 
would have become and done had itnever 





“congregation side” as well as a clerical 
side to the close-fisted meanness of the 
rural districts. To Parson B the 
story says, the parish agreed to pay $400, 
yet they fell short $75; and, when re- 
minded of the deficiency, suggested that 
“ministers should not be greedy of filthy 
lucre.” After continually falling short 
and excusing themselves, and leading 
their pastor a life of an xiety, till he grew 
old, infirm, and unable to do clerical 
duty, they at length took him to the alms- 
house, where he yielded up his lite, 

This is avery mean way to treat a min- 
ister; but not half so mean as the minis:er 
who would permit himself to be thus 
treated. A man who cannot make any 
more headway than that against ereed 
and avarice is dear at any price. A min- 
ister who preaches all his lifetime to a 
people, and cannot bring them up to the 
point of common honesty, has certainly 
mistaken his calling, and should be thank 

ful that he is permitted to die peaceably 
in the alms-house. A man who will per- 
mit his congregation to cheat him year 
after year, who has not power enough to 
convince them of sin nor pluck enough to 
leave them, may bea sincere Christian, 
and receive his reward at the judement- 
seat; but he certainly has not earned his 
salary in this world. He has helped to 
demoralize his people, instead of uplifting 
them. He has made the Gospel a savor ot 
death unto death. 

It may seem cold-blooded and merce- 
nary to discuss such matters on such 
grounds; but nothing can be more mer- 
cenary and cold-blooded than for a minis- 
ter to sneer at the gifts which his people 
bring him and the greed with which they 
eat up his winter provisions. We have 
well nigh lost the divinity which should 
hedge a gift, and no class of persons have 
contributed more to this result than clerzy- 
men. The ideal gift is spontaneous, is 
useless, is private and sacred. It is the 
blossoming of assured love or the timid 
outreaching of a love that creves assur- 
ance. We give diamonds the most endur- 
ing, flowers the most fragile, and love 
knows no distinction. In love it is the 
giver who is uncertain, who is obliged. 
It is the receiver who confers obligation 
and approves affection. It is only a long 
course of the most complete harmony, of 
the most profound and unwavering con- 
fidence, that justifies a man in being care- 
less about gifts, and bestowing in the 
matchless freedom of inviolable friend- 








charity. 


fallen from its high estate. They have 
solicited it, they have proclaimed it, they 


value, and mocked at its insignificance 


a grudge. 


generation in sackcloth and ashes—sack- 
cloth of their own buying and ashes of 
their own burning—and, with tight fists 
of integrity, to reject and repel the 
false gifts of tight-fisted meanness, of un- 
compreliending carelessness, while, with 
uplifted voice, they teach their people the 
eternal distinction between a tax wrung, 
a subscription badgered, a compromise 


brooding and delighted love ! 





GOD'S GRIEF. 


BY D. A. WHEDON, D.D. 


Can the pure and infinite God really 
suffer grief? is a question that at once 
suggests itself upon the mere announcec- 
ment of this topic. It is to many 
minds difficult of comprehension, partly 
because of a dislike to attribute to him 
anything that appears like what we 
understand by suffering or unpleasant 


tomed to entertain. 


they are found in the New Testament as 
well. St. Paul quotes from the ninety- 
fifth Psalm the declaration of the Holy 


generation,” that disbelieved and disobeyed 
him, notwithstanding the demonstrations 
at the Red Sea and Mount Sinai, making 
it the basis of an exhortation to Hebrew 
Christians to beware of an evil heart of 
unbelief ; and, again, he distinctly cautions 
the Ephesians that they “grieve not the 
Holy Sprit of God.” 

There is, then, some emotion possible to 
the Divine Mind, which is best expresse 


fifteen hundred. If he has earned it, it | by this term. In some instances it involves 
should be paid as wages, not doled out as | the idea of indignation, provocation, and 
charity or bestowed as affection. It is for | even loathing; in others, sorrow for the 
the minister himself to decide how large a | misery caused by sin, and remaining even 
salary he will claim or with how small a | after the sin has been abandoned, as well 
one he will be content. If he agrees upon | as pain and sadness for the sin itself. Here 
five hundred, let him take his five hun- 
dred, and say no more about it. If hej which, however unpleasant to us inthe 


is a painful emotion ascribed to God, 





contemplation, especially if we have been 
wont to think of him as incapable of suf. 
fering or destitute of feeling, certainly 
means something. Words express ideas ; 
God’s wo1c3s express God’s ideas. The 
Holy Spirit has chosen and employed this 
term to describe a eertain state of the 
Divine Mind in view of the sin and suffer- 
ing of his creatures. And we can under- 
stand it only by our knowledge of what 
we have seen of it in other men and felt 
of it in ourselves. 

A very prevalent, if not a very popular 
notion of God conceives him as a@ pure 
spirit, of infinite inte}ligence, wisdom, and 
powez, spotless in holiness, enthrened in 
awful majesty, in the possession of su- 
preme and absolute authority, ruling all 
things according to his own will, gracious- 
ly accepting homage and service, jealously 
guarding his own sovereign dignity, and 
wrathfully inficting punishment upon 
them who disobey him; but otherwise 
sitting passionless upon his throne and 
unmoved in feeling. He seems to them to | 
be made up chiefly of cold intellect and | 
absolute will. Now, it is not to be denicd ! 
| that the Scriptures do give of bim some | 


| 


| representations that impres3 one more | 











ship what is the ordained prerogative of 


In the hands of clergymen the gift has 


have computed and bruited its moncy 


They have debased it into the payment of 
a debt, confounded it with the discharge 
of a duty, profaned it by association with 
They owe it tothe conerega- 
tions they have tampered with to sit for a 


effected, and the spontaneous offering of 


emotion, and partly because of the con- 
ceptions of God which they sre accus- 
Yet it is certain that 
the Scriptures do in numerous passages 
speak of him as grieved by human sin and 
misery. Nor are they all in the earlier 
portions of the Old Testament, where the 
history represents men in their more bar- 
baric condition, and anthropopathic ex- 
pressions are perhaps more frequent; but 


been made. 

This side of God’s character was neces- 
sary Onee, and its lesson remains for all 
time. He és great, holy, infinite. But we 
to-day are bound to take some additional 
things into our view, for the revelation of 
himself to men is now eomplete and 
many-sided. THe is the same Being now 
that he has always been; only he has been 
fally mauifestested to the world through 
his only-begotten Soa. Yet the partial 
view above spoken of still remains in 
many minds, To them God seems wise 
and just; but cold, unloving, and de- 
termined to pour out his wrath upon sin- 
ners, from which he is deterred only by 
the interposition and pleading of his Son. 
God the Father is, in their conceptions, 
tull of vengeance ; God the Son it is who 
grieves over human woe, loves, pities, has 
compassion, and secks to save. By the 
Son’s sacritice of himself the Father's 
vengeful feclings are satisfied, and men 
may be saved. 

The simple truth is, there is no such an- 
tagonism as is here represented. The just- 
ice of God, one of his essential attributes, 
could not allow the bestowal of pardon 
Without a previous expiation; but it was 
the Father's love which provided the 
sufficient sacrifice for sin. “ God is love,” 
and he has proved it by sending his 
own Son into the world to die for sin- 
ners, This isa side of his character not 
seen in the giving of the Ten Command- 
ments from Mount Sinai, but none the 
less belonging to it. 

Let us divest ourselves of the idea that 
God is a grand, majestic, cold abstraction, 
and believe that he has a heart to feel, as 
well as an intellect to think. Only thus 
can we understand what is meant by those 
Seriptures which atttribute to him affec- 
tious and emotions. Le is full of love ; he, 
therefore, pities the fallen, grieves for the 
wretched, and compassionates the suffer- 
ing. He does not mock us when he tells 
us of his sympathy for men. If we are 
told that such expressions are employed 
to bring the facts down to our compre- 
hension, we insist that it be admitted that 
there are facts which underlie them and 
are fairly represented by them. So it still 
remuins that God is grieved by sin, that 
he hates and abhors it, that he pities the 
sinner, and delights in them that love 
him. And, if it be said that, by adhering 
so strongly to such words, we are lower- 
ing the proper idea of God, we reply 
that we the rather exalt him by taking the 
exact representation which he has given 
of his own perfections. The soul wantsa 
God that can meet its needs; and nota 
God stripped of all but cold intellect and 
mighty will, er, worse still, reduced to a 

blind force. We look into ourown minds, 
and we learn what he means by love and 
grief. For God made man in his own 
image, with intellectual and moral traits 
of the same nature with his own; and he 
more than once appeals to these traits, and 
our knowledge of them, as grounds of our 
judgment of himself. Or we may take the 
man Christ Jesus, in whom were none of 
the perversions of sin, who could say to 
Philip “He that hath seen me bath seen 
the Father,” and believe that in him God 
was trying to make himselfas manifest to 
mven as possible, and show us as nearly as 
he could how he thinks and feels and acts. 

How much nearer to us the thought 
that God has a heart to feel brings him, 
Asa loving Father, he grieves when his 
children offend him; but his grief has in 
it no perturbed fecling as in men. It is, 
nevertheless, a great reality, to be meas- 
ured only by the infiniteness of his nature. 
By all his purity he loatbes and hates sin, 
and by all his justice he must condemn 
and punish it ; but equally by all his love 
is he grieved by it, and especially when 
men sin against light and knowledge, 
against the admonitions of conscience, and 
against the abundant exhibitions of his 
mercy and long-suffering. No man has a 
right to say of him that he does not care 
for sin ; or, if be cares, he cares only to pun- 
ish. He does care for thesin, and for the 
misery it causes, and even for the punish- 
ment that he will finally inflict. They 
have read the Scriptures to little purpose 
who fail to see his tender-heartedness 
among the characteristics of himself which 
he has taken special pains to make prom- 
inent in their pages. ‘‘In all their afflic- 
tion he was afflicted” are words that mean 
what they say. Out of the depths of his 
great heart came the sacrifice of his own 
Son for the sins of men. Christ wept over 
sinners. Does not God have the very feel- 
ing that in Jesus expressed itself in tears ? 
And, as we look forward to the day of fina} 
judgment, can we doubt that the just and 
awful word “ Depart” will strike the deep- 
er home because of the manifest sorrow 
for their ruin which will accompany its 
utterance ? 




















Ove correspondevt in Japan sends usan 
item or two of ercat intcrest in reference to 
that country. A Protestant cburch of 
fifteen converted Japaucse was organized on 
Sunday, March 10th. It was known to the 
goverament, but no opposition has been 
made. <A bigh official in Yedo bas stated 
that the settled poliey of the government is 
to wink at all the advances of Christianity. 
In fact, a real danger may exist that Chris- 
tianity may be made astate religion. The 
matter of female education is taking definite 
shape in Japan, and girls will not be com. 
pelled come to tbis country for in- 
struction. Mrs. Veedcr, wife of Rev. P. V.- 
Veeder, one of the professors in the Yedo 

College, has been appointed by the superin- 
tendent of educution as teacher of the girls’ 
school in Yedo, About thirty Japanese girls, 
of from seven to cightcen yeurs old, are busily 
engaged in Icaining their A, B, Ca, and a few 
ean iead. They are bright pupils and learn 
fast. And, lest our people should get the idea 
that Japan is a land of great wealth, we would 
mcutior, asa hopeful fact, that it is really 
poor in material wealth and alwaya shows it, 
Lest face abroad. The immense army of old 
retainers, now turned {nto a mob of drunken 
and violent soldiers, is an almost unmanage- 
able cvil, although the great mass of the peas 
ple are poor, honest, and industrious —just 
the class to b vild a state upon. Our readers 
have becu surprised at the deep interest 
shown in education iu that ewpire. The 
“college” at Yedo isa school of languages 
and general instruction, and is well supplied 
with teachers and scholars, A new poly- 
technic school of somewhat higher grade is 
just being organized in the same city. Three 
pg pane act already been Appuinted—-being 
M. Lepissier, lately of the Paris Observatory, 
to the chuir of astronomy ; ex-dudge Rosen- 
stand to that of law; and Professor Wm. By 
Griffis, formerly of Rutyer- College, to that 
of chemistry and physics. The Mikado was 
to visit the college and the polytechnic 





he wrongs them by letting them feel ag if. with a view ef his maiesty. bie holiness. ' school in person during April. 
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life. Crops, it is true, are plenty. The 
necessaries of life are obtained with com- 
paratively little work, and there is no fear of 
any one starving for their daily bread; but 
there is not as great a chance fur making 
money as some suppose. You can obiaina 
home here with less money and less work 
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spousand of miles every acre is alike its 
-abor, and an apparent sameness of land- 
scape, the stranger might wonder at the en- 

sjasm of writers and all who visit it. But 
poagpan eee fertility of its soil, where for 
snotasingle rood is waste and every 
where the rolling prairics rise 
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{eave a permanently favorable impression 
upon every Bew comer. Even the older 
sisitor, Who has seen the same sights year 
after year, never tires of his admiration for 
the riches of the soil of his prairie home. 

It has been my fortune four times to cross 
the Mississippi, and speed across the prairies 
of Ohio, Nebraska, and Kansas ; and, despite 
its familiar scenes, the country is as lovely 
and attractive as when I first beheld it. 
Pardon me, then, for my enthusiasm. 

Naturally, the first questions asked of the 
traveler after he returns home from such a 





tour are: : 
Which of all these Western States is the 


best F 
: aes would you advise an Eastern farmer to 
go! ? and 

What are the merits or demerits of each state 

now open for settlement ? 

I will answer these questions candidly, and 
as bricfly as possible. 

KANSAS. 


For ten years past Kansas has made the 
most rapid progress of any of the far West- 
ern States, and-cmigration thither has aver- 
aged about 40,000 per annum. Whether 
»wing to the general public sympathy in her 
political troubles or the value of her land, 
she came rapidly into public netice and 
favor, and the richness of her soil and general 
desirability for scttlement were widely ad- 
yertised. 

Her settlements now extend from the Mis- 
souri River to points 250 miles westward and 
nearly 200 miles from north to south. Here 
isa tract of over 40,000 square miles, filled 
up within the short space of ten years, 

Of late, owing to the increasing promi- 
pence of other states to the northward, 

whither the rush of emigration is now tend- 
ing, the tide to Kansas has somewhat 
siackened, and, I am informed by railroad 
flicers, is not more than one-half what it 
was three years ago. 

This is to be expected. Central Kansas is 
very well filled. True, not as much as the 
me ople would like, nor as closcly as the East, 

wr there is an abundance of land still un- 
ot secupied ; yet those who seck for cheap lands 
or homesteads must goalong distance be- 
yond—as far as Wilson or Elisworth, upon a 
nih, open prairie region—before they can 
ind thir choice. 

But there are still many desirable loca- 
tions open for settlement scattered along 
the Kansas Pacific Railway for the first 150 or 
200 miles. Between Lawrence and Topcka, 
for instance, there is a very desirable val- 
ey country ; and ncar Topeka is the famous 
Pottawattomie Reserve, which is the very 
choicest land in the state. 

Near Junetion City there may be found 
many desirable sites for a home. And we 
believe that no one can make a@ mistake in 
nis scleetion of lands elong the Smoky Hill, 
These three 


















omon, or Republican Rivers. 





rivers, with the Kaw, are the only ones in 
Central Kansas, 


West of Wilson the emigrant will find 


sery little desirable at present. There is 
a long stretch of unpromising soll, which 
seems too cold for corn, and in winter is 
subject. to severe snow storms. In time 
this climate 


may 
2y ameliorate, as the breaking up of 
soil aud the planting of trees seems sure 
> do. In the valleys on each side of the 


ide there may yet be found many loca- 
13worth having. There is a large body 
ually good land lying between Leay- 
enworth and Lawrence, which has always 
teen a mystery tous why it remains unim- 
For thirty miles we did not see 
Yet it is near to two 











proved 
y house: 





3 upon it. 








frtile soil. 
SOUTHERN KANSAS. 

tream of emigration which formerly 
to Central Kansas now divides into 
iuns, of which the largest is toward 
ern Kansas. Here in these southern 
.s is animmense body of prairie land, of 
-yhaustible fertility and remarkably cheap 

I do not know of a handsomer prairie 
vy than that which borders along the In- 
Yerritery. Tue grass is so luxuriant, the 
» brilliantly bright, and the atmosphere 
nus, it seems almost too good to 
, and about as near paradise, in 
ier’s enthusiasm, as the West can 
ilroad enterprise, too, has discov- 
alue of this section, and three or 































{ s are now pushing thither, The 
Missou Kansas, and Texas Railroad 
» chief, having an eastern branch, which 








tuts from Sedalia, Me., and a western one 
from Junetion City, Central Kansas. Both 
seonverge together just at the northern 
border of (he Indian Territory, and thence 
the line rans se — to Texas. The cutire 
along these branches is beautiful in 
ne ‘and grows more lovely as you 
he an Territory. I never beheld a 
ver sizt than when, last summer, I stood 
u one of the high prairie eminences of 
adian Territory, and looked for fifty 
era roiling plain, colored with the 
Ptnatetan tints of grasses and flowers. 
vuthern counties of Kansas are very 
iar to the Indian Territory in fertility 
id beauly; and, from the rapidity of settle- 
wnt and the cagerness tv obtain informa- 
ion about this section, we do not doubt it 
will be the most attractive portion of Kan- 
sus far some thme to come, 






























The Missouri River, Fort Scott, and Gulf 
Railroad starts from Kansas City and pene- 
into the same country; 
Lawrence, and 
wiveston Railroad, from Kansas City and 


southward 
Leavenworth, 


Sales 


sewise the 


ia wrence, and the Topeka and Santa Fe, 


which reaches to the southwest corner of the 


tue. AM traverse a fertile country, of uni 
“orn excellence and advantages. 
NORTHERN KANSAS. 


Another stream of emigration is now pour- 





sinto Northern Kansas. This section seems 
‘obe quice a favurite with New England peo- 








,ee and enterprise, who have 
upon the land and kept it; just 
people we sometimes met in 
ur Younger days, who, when they got a good 
hing, knew he kap it slyly to theniselves, 
This section has never been very famous; 
Sut itis al ice | roperty, and the prices av. 
. i i auy pabticlands in the state. 
July One railroad traverses this seetion—!he 
“ntral Eraueu of the Union Paeifie, which 
ow extends 100 miles or more westward, to 

“upper waters of the Big Blue River, and 
spr jected Lo Fort Kearney, in Nebraska, In 





to 









‘eabinct of Mr. W. F. Downs, the super- 
Nlendent at Atchison, I saw specimens of 
“tain of mest pluaip and inviting size; while in 


‘© corner of the room stood what I thought 


bea 





re EXPEet 


“ls coming summer. 
' 


tinently healthy, and the best land | packages delivered in New York free ofcharge. For 
3 situated particularly along the Big | catalogues address, at FLUSHING, near New York, 


Blue River and the Kickapoo Reserve 
Atchison is a thriving point, from whict 


diverge five or six railroads, and its promises 


for future progress are very gratifying. 


The trade on the railroads is larger than one 
‘ould expect, from 40 to 80 car loads per day 
It is the 
*incipal base of supplies for all of North- 
has just 


‘ting shipped South and East. 
‘a Kansas. At Leavenworth there 
vee the new Narrow Gauge Railroad, 

"hich will extend westward to Deny er, and 
Pen &éection twenty to forty miles north of 
the Kansas Pacific Railway, which will afford 


tha 
*ny desirable openings for settlers, 
The Te 
liviy 
‘Ng in any portion of Kansas. 


For good 
nt ‘ghbors, 9 thrifty, 


“esirability, 
‘Xation, Whi 
Caches fiy. 
Pokition t 
debts 


nr 


© bond t! 


to buiia Schoolhouses, county build- 


ad by aclass of farmers of 


liLerty-pole, but was really | 
talk, ninetecn fect four inckes high. Tlic 

to raise one twenty fect high 
Tam informed that all 
‘dis seetion of Northern Kansas is pre- 


Seems to be but few disadvantages of 


“enter : enterprising class of | 
£008 € farmers, stirring business men, a | 
br mate, superb soil, and well- managed © 

"Dment, I think the state is of superior 
Its disadvantages are excessive 
ch in many of the counties now | 
© per cent. annually; too free a dis- | 
he towns and counties with | 






Barley.... 
Potatoes 


Turning now to prices, any one can compare 








them with Eastern markets. These are 
Atchison rates: 
Wheat, — per bushel, eae. 00 to $i 20 
“Fall, 7. 140 to 150 
Corn, - % to 2% 
Oats, % to—— 
Rye, “ — 
Potatoes to 15 
Butter, per pound Z 39 to-—-— 
Beef Cattle, per 100 pounds, ‘tive weights 00 to 375 
Hogs, per pound... ...........206 Sato | 865M 
Sheep, per head.. "200 to 400 
Cows, ‘* emai 8000 to60 00 


The prices of mabe are eatiecsailyy very cheap, 
verying from $5 to $10 per acre, on 7 to 10 
years’ time. And it often happens that the 
settler’s first crop pays altogether for his 
land, so that he is not so bad off, after all. 

In general, money is scarce and hard to get; 
and particularly the past year. The people 
have felt poor, owing to a superabundance 


|TOWN LOTS 


AT MODERATB PRICES, 


In towns at Railroad Stations. 


Government Lands 


still to be had under Homestead 
Law along both lines of this 
Company. 


@ For particulars 
pamphlets apply to 


and 








HERMANN TRO TT, Land ‘Commissioner. 
GENERAL OFFICE AT ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 








General Agents for 
New York and Brooklyn, 
J. Austin & Co., 
168 Fulton street, New York, 





of crops and low prices. Corn has sold as low 

as 25 cents or 15 cents per bushel; and more 
than once I heard the report that some were 
burning it for fuel, being cheaper than to buy 
wood. Such cases often occur; but only 
periodically. Cattle have suffered severely 
the past winter, with the cold snow- 
storms ; and the farmers have about concluded 
that in their state cattle-raising in winter must 
be done with shelter, open grazing not being 
safe the winter through. The shipment of 
Texas cattle has been temporarily broken up 
at Abilene, owing to the introduction of the 
cattle disease and the prevalence ofa lawless 
gang of drovers; but shipping stations will, 
doubtless, be established at points further 
out, and possibly the Texas traffic may event- 
ually be confined to Southern Kansas and the 
Indian Territory. New roads now reaching 
that way will undoubtedly control the major- 
ity of this carrying trade, One thing has been 
learned by the people: that hereafter there 
will be more profit in home-grown stock of 
superior blood than too great a dependence 
upon Texas stock. The introduction of 
blooded stock into Kansas, thereby judicious- 
ly crossing it with the wild material, then 
growing it at home in small herds, will give 
&@ permanency and profit to stock-growing 
such as the state has never before known, 

[Zo be continued.) 





DESTRUCTION OF WEEDS ALONG 
THE ROADSIDE. 


Next to the great benefits derived from 
the cattle laws, excluding them from the 
roads, we need to have our farmers take a 
decided and united action with regard to the 
destruction of all weeds along the roadsid 


compare it with any ‘other before buying. 
for circuler to the ArBEiTsr LawN-Mowsr Co., Hartford 


VICTOR. 


For sale by all first-class hardware and agricultural houses, 
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chaser is to 


Send 





» Conn. 


THE ONLY PERFECT LAWN-MOWER IN THE WORLD. 








$500 CHALLENGE 








Toward expense of a PUBLIC TEST that the 


PATENT t 'CHTNING SAWS 
Excet ix Speen, Ease, and Simpuicrry all others. Of 
Boynton’s Latest im 20000 Cross Cut (81 per foo) ; 

a 
Wood Sawe ( ( 1 each). Fore sale by all I Beat ere. 
E. M. BOYNTON, 80 Beekman St., nN Yoo 
Sole Proprietor and Munufacturer 





and thus prevent their indiscriminate scat- 
tering and extension. 

The farmers of Chester, Pa., have already 
made a movement to introduce in the assem- 
bly an act forthe destruction of all noxious 
weeds. The provisions of the bill are material- 
ly as follows, even the weeds being enumer- 
ated—mullen, wild carrot, Canada thistle, 
horse-nettle, and the ox- -eye daisy. 





ship to see that the law is complied with, 


change, and cultivation | who are togive notice during the month of 


July, of each and every year, either by writ- 


ten or printed handbills, put up in at least 


twenty of the most public places in their re- 


“Tt is 
made the duty of the supervisors of the town- 





CHEAP CORN CULTURE 


PATENT TILES 
FOR BORDERING 

Walks, Drives, Cemetery Lots, ete. 

ORNAMENTAL, ECONOMICAL, 





USEFUL, AND DURABLE AS STONE. 
AGENTS WANTED, 
TILE BORDERING co. 


919 BROADWAY, cor. 21st st.. N. Y¥. 


ONE MILLION 


Green-House and Bedding Plants, 
ALL CARDEN REQUISITES, 
Flower and Vegetable Sccds, 


in large or smal! pers gri! mail or by express, to 
Tare nay agg of all buyers, Special offers for 








20 Acres a day, better than by hand, 
with 


Thomas’s 
Smoothing 





spective districts, notifying all owners or 
holders of property to at once cut, pull, diz 
or destroy all the noxious weeds named in 
the first section of this act growing upon 
their respective properties. It shall be the 
duty of the owners, occupiers, or lessors of 
lands to keep the public highways and streets 
running through their respective properties 
free from these weeds, as well as the sides of 
all public roads or streets next to their re- 
spective properties. It shall aiso be the duty 

of all turopike and railroad companies to 
keep their respective roads between the side 
fences free from these weeds. In case of neg- 
lect or refusal to do so, the supervisors of 
the several townships through which their 
respective roads may pass may and they are 
hereby authorized and directed to proceed 
against them in like manner as provided for 
in individual cases in this act, and the fines 
and other expenses shall be recoverable in 
like manner and like amounts.” 


Unfortunately, no penalty is named in the 
act. The supervisors are to be paid out of the 
road taxes. Such a plan as this is systematic 
and yet compulsory. We would be glad to 
see it adopted generally. 


Harrow 
AND BROADCAST WEEDER. 


81 Slanting Teeth of Tempered Steel 
for $25. 


arrow mpiete a =e 
Pulverizer ever used, entting the lumps with a 


downward draw-cut, instead of pushing them aside, 
For the same reason it draws very easily, and 
covers & 


Wheat and: all gown crops are benefited by cultiva- 
tion, as certainly as pag or cabbage, whieb can be 
profitably done with the H: 

Increasing the yield 3 to5 bush. per Acre. 


nt writes us as follows: “*Toffered a circular 
to John. = (Springfield, Towa), an influential 


Quaker. He said: * I don't want that, id I: “Read 
it, it willdo you no harm.’ He s: ad: "No. I have the 
thing itself, Thee must not think we are so far behind 
&! 28. 100 for four harrows 


* said I,‘as you go used them, tell ne, will 
they x4 all the papers e said: thee. 
ee » this Harrow will de all the pepere j— it 


C. RANKIN, Biggsville, + who purchased 19 








AGRICULTURAL. 


Harrows last year, cultivating } thousand acres of 
corn, sare: “I could have used twice as many, if 1 had 
em 
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Send for Deseriptive Catalogue. 
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WALTER A. WOOD, 
PRESIDENT, 
HOOSIC FALLS, N. Y., 
Orso Cortlandt st., 


N.Y 
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“PLANTING SEASON, 


Fruit Trees—Apple. Pear, Peach, etc. 








Evergreens of all the best sorts. 
Arbor Vitw, for hedving, at low rates, 
Rhododendrons, Haray Roses, ete, 
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= the factories, 
—_ 


HARVESTING MACHINES. 





OWA 2 NEBRASKA 


Burlington & Mo. River R. R. Co. 


On Ten Years’ Credit, at Six per Cent. 


val due for tl years, and thence 
vad improvements 

4 are not now, 
giving full particulars are supplied 


hing to in Jee oe. to emigrate with 
vited to ask for ail 


Ornamental Trees aud Flowering Shrubs. 


TAKEN FIRST PREMIUMS OVE 
OTHER JARS AT EVERY 
AND COUNTY PAI WHERE 
THEY HAVE BEEN 


THE MARKET. 
Millions of these 
have been sold 


to give entire satisfaction. 


Being perfectly Self-sealing. they never fail ( 4 
These Jars are ail inspected, and the tops put on at 


faking every part of the Jar myself (bei fae he se 
manufaccurer in the United states who does’, 1 pr q 
an article that is superior tu ali others mm the tirke 


A Treatise on the art of pulting up Fruit wiil be maiied free on application tc me. 
Ss. B. ROWLEY, 
, OFFICE AT FACTORIES: Gaul and Auams Si*-e 


WM. E. BURNS, Monmouth, Ill, says: “T har 
rowed my corn and potatoes, One team will do 0 
acres a day," 

- A. W. CAMPFIELD, Bullivan, Til: ‘* A boy 
12 years ot im do more corn in one day than ten men 


the old w: 
JAS. PINE, Omaha, i Neb, : “I cultivated my 


corn, =f it worked like 
R. FORD, Buda, Ill: es = my corn it did good 


work,” 
H. COMSTOCK, Liberty Mills, Ind.: “ My so: 


Ms 
12 zoars.@ old, barrowed 100 acres in 5 days—wheat, oata, 
Pa GLARE, Cambridge, Til: “It is excellent for 


Farm: rs’ Club, New York City, says : “In potato cul- 
ture Tt or really excellent; saves half the expense.’ 
Twenty four page Catalogue sent free, with full par- 
ticulars prices, of five sizes, delivered at depots in 28 
cities; eleven pages of farmers’ experience. 

One good Canvasser Wanted in every town. 


J. Je THOMAS & C0., Geneva, N.Y. 
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F "REE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 
The Rest Locations for Colonies 


Soldiers entitled to 2 Homestead of 160 
Acres, 


Free Passes to Purehasers of Land. 


Send for the nev descriptivy re eh ia yhlet, with new 
maps, publ shed in Engitsh, Ge ny Swedish, and 
Danis: 1, mailed free eve rywhere, 
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oO. F vis. 
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SINCE THEIR INTRODUCTION. 





Proprictor. 
Philace!phia, Pa. 





LletHindesonr, 


Seedsmen, 38 Cortiandt > Y. 


The Oldest ! 
The most Simple{ 
The most Reliable! 
The most Durable ! 


The latest Improved ! 


THE CHEAPEST ! 


BECAUSE 


| The very Best in the World! 


THE 


ELIAS HOWE 


ed 
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MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


FAIRS of the is 
with the provisions of the Charter: 


INSURANCE, 
OFFICE OF THE 





NO. 85 WALL STREET. 


NEW YORK, January 25th, 1372. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT | THE AF. 
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SEWING NIACHINES, 





Thie Medallion ia embedded in every Genuine 
Howe Sewing Machine 


These celebrated Machines have long held first rank 
of ailthe first-class machines, Their production of 
six hundred machines a day fails to keep pace with the 
demand, This indicates how the public appreciate 


em, 

The Howe Macaixe Co.'s ah hth £ at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, 18 the agence best appointed Sewing 
Machine Factory i a its floors having an 
area of three and one-half acres, or 150,090 square 


- 
is 


eet, 
““Aents and Dealers will find it for their interest to 
buy and sell the BEST MACHINES, and not 
spend theirtime, energy, and capital upon those hav- 
ing less merit. 


Every Machine is Warranted Perfect. 


Every facectehier should have one always ready 
for servic: 


HOWE MACHINE CO., 


699 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Branch Offices in all the principal cities of the world. 


GROVER & BAKER'S 


IMPROVED 








1,500,000 ACRES OF THE 


RICHEST FARMING LANDS 


IN THE WORLD for Sale to Actual Settlers, 
NEOSHO VALLEY, KANSAS. 

po ete RANBAS, AND TEXAS RAILROAD co. 
RS NOW cx” 500 » 
The lands n now v offered by nk corm; any are main! 
thin tas miles of each side: f the Toad. extending 170 
miles along the NEOSHO VALLEY, the richest, finest, 
and most inviting valley in the West. 
coun E OF LAND, $2 to $8 per acre; credit of ten 


time. 
7TERMS OF SALF.—One-tenth evesy zeae af after until 


completion ¢ of payments, with annual 
For further information address 


ISAAC T. GOODNOW, 
Land Commissioner, Neosho Falls, Kansas. 


BELLS. 


MENEELY'S BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Bells, known to the 
public since 1826 ; which have acquired a reputa 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
others, including more than seventy chimes and 


Tet One thousand testimonies received duri 
last six years, Every bell ——— the — opens and 











, Address 4 either pRoY jor WESE TR TROY. N. Y. 


YE 


MENEKLY 


RoON | 








For Churches, Schools, Fire Alarms, Farma, 6?@. 
Fixx Toxxp, Warnanten, Low Paicep, Deacriptire 
Circulars. set ree 
ay Oe. YER, NORTON & CO., 
West Eighth st., Cincinnati, o. 





O_p EstapiisieD Tor Bett Fousny. 
TROY, N.Y., (established 1452), A larre assort 
oft hureh, pee Vire Alarm, and other Bells, con- 


ment 


vaaty on hand and made to order. ade of genuine 
Belt Metal (Copper and Tin). Hung with Rotary Goer 
ings, the best and most durable eye used, Att Bev 

WARRANTRD SATISFACTORY, Large Iiustrated Cat. 
atogue sent re upon appleation to JONES & 


cu., Tuo, N.¥.. or 109 Dearborn st., Chicago, Lil. 








BUCK FYE (BELL FOUNDRY. — 


BELLS. eats 
Superior ells s for i Schools, 
ary 


™ VANDUZEN & 1, 


102 and 104 E. Second St., Cincinnati, 


“FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 
Established 1845. 


Bruner & Moore, 


Wholesale and 


FURNITURE WAREROUSE. 


NOS. 75 und 77 KING ST., 
Between Hudson and Varick sts, 


MANvFacto ¥ 
574, 576, & SISWASEINGTON Street, 
NEW YORK. 
PETER BRUNER, HENRY * 











. MOORE, 


A Large and Complete Stock Constantly 
on iland. 
Every facility for making 
THE cm pid 
mate; 3 


Designs avd 






Mir 
1 
Desks, seape R’S ils aseisG and 
NSi , ra s ARIES. 





Frrsitcrr or 
packed for sh Hf ng. 


FURNITUR: 


— SHAW & G6., 


Importers of Samuel 
Laycock’s 





English Hair 
Seating, 
and Manufactureis 


weenie 


se EFS 27 renee St. 
BOSTON, 
‘Pulpit one Manufactured to Order. 





Degraaf & Taylor, 


87 AND &9 BOWERY, 


have the Largest Stock of 
FURNITURE, BEDDING CARPETS, CURTAINS, 
and COL NICES ever before exhibited by them, 
SPRING STYLES JUST OPENED, 


Branch Sicre, 8t Fourth Avenue. 











s. Send for 


PLASTIC GR for 
Dunst, tao 38 a Oy. 


Te us) chions. 


eucutar, 





4il Wasa'n st., Boston, | 





Elastic Stitch and Shuttle Stitch 


SEWING MACHINES. 


THE VERY BEST IN USE. 


Satesrooms 788 Broadway, N. Y. 


The “DAVIS” 











SEWN HAC, 


This Mae!:i: = is oe with the fullest : assurance 
that it will me 





work: Lavin ganew 
con \vination of ferd an working principles, which 
renders it more effective in exceuting the various 
grades of work requircd, either in the fanfly or man- 
uf:ctory; ip fact. having e: ery oeene element to 
rend er it an assured and sperdy succe: 

cal agen's wanted th:oughont the “pnited States, 
to whom will he «iven the most liberal — kuown in 


the trade, A ae for Ci tren) = and addres 

AVIS &. M. CO., W: ntertow nN. Yuy 
or, its cr: arches. ar tted at: 258. Halstead St., Oniear >; 
13 West F oe oe Cincinnati; ‘ia North Fourth 


arreee >t. Lo 
a 26 BROADWAY, NEW yorK. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON- “HOLE WGRKER. 


Patented June 27th, 1871 
One of the nost importint nrentions of the age, 
aa perfect Button-Hole Worker ever in- 
re 
Sos iple thata child can work 


ore ne fect but- 
ton hole with it than the most expe 


Teucgd hand can 
Work without it, 
Fviry stitch is 
taken with the 
most perfect 
r on nical ac- 
ou Is used 

rey inde 
ts ! dent of the 
sei uieiaet ine, 
uy Will lat a 
lif 4 Does 
awar ations: 
ing the fingers. 





G3 


Si orked® ware. st 
hotles, They eve 
un'yersa!_ satis 
faction. Ladies 
who nse them 


during the first 
“seek of their 
- introduction, 





; a € Dry 

onda and Poncy Goods noe find itan excel- 

bent -climg article, Local and tr: ne ling agents wanted 
ere rywhe: 


Sampies and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid on receipt of nu cents. Orders by mail receive 
en 





aie 
Please state you saw this in Taz INDEPENDENT. 


FINKLE & LYON SEWING MACHINE |; 


Hy Aven 1 at-ove cost, Address FINKLE & LYON 
LWILN é Machine CO. , 33 Un on § Square. ; 


DOMESTIC SEW ING MACHINE, 
96 CHAD GA SEE yore. 


ENGINES, MACHINERY, ETC. 


you NG NAVIGATORS, is, HURRAH 7 
SOMETHING NEW AND INSTRUCTIVE. 
Rea! miniature STEAMBOATS, that wil ilirun perfectly 





in sete for FORTY MINUTES, & am, handso: nely 
red and ABSOLUTELY sare, 
. inches long.. 
Price for Propeller, 18 inches I long. ....-++ ‘$3 
Now ready for the trade. 

BR RAMH! ALL, SOIT HE &CO., 


128 C bers St, N. ¥. 
_Guccessors to Colby Bros. & Co.) ‘ 


~The Gardner Fire Extinguisher 


i is to oe ee the best Extinguisher ever in- 
; Vent is always ready, | is self-acting, and works 











lst, 1870... 
am. received during year ending De- 





seee 0239,997 95 
Comber Bist, US71.....ccccccescecsssecees 1,550,283 49 


Total Premiums.........--s..00. “91090231 4 4 





— marked of a3 cnmes during the. 
1871.. teececoceecees » 01,533,74 346 

“a Losses, Expenses, 

Reinsurance, 

missions and Interest 1,200,568 05 
Returns of Prem 060,235 06 
Rebatements on pre: 

miums received..... $164,924 68 
The_ Assets of this Company on ithe 31st 

December, 1871, were as follow: 


has been enabled to pay promptly over 


for losses at Chicago, from its splendid 


being more than double its capital, 


of its business, begins the New Year with 9 paid-up 
Capital of 


and Gross Assets amounting to 


with a greatly enlarged and increasing business. 
d in 


its claim to give to ail needing it 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 


Extraordinary Conflagration, 


One Million Dollars 


SURPLUS ALONE 


i 


Without assessments of any kind, 

‘Without impairing its capital, 

Without t i on its rei fund, 
Without dist its t i it ts, and 
Without checking for a day the increasing volume 





ht 





7 





One Million Dollars, 


$2,509,526 27, 


A record 





and justifying 


TRUSTWORTHY INSURANCE, 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 

B,C. TOWNSEND, Sec'y A. D. 
ABRAM M. KIRBY, Sec'y L, D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 





United States, State, Deets ‘and — 


“U8 1635,749 67 


By direction of the Trustees, THREE AND ONE 
HALF PER CENT. INTEREST for the six months end- 
ing Sist ult, will be paid to the Stockholders, on and 
after MONDAY, the 5th of February next, at which 
time the security notes will be reduced to the extent 
of fifty per cent, 








— 
TRUSTEES. 

JAMES FREELAND, A. FOSTER HIGGINS, 

SAMUEL WILLETS, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 

ROBERTL. TAYLOR, AARON L. REID, 

WILLIAM T. FROST, JOHN D, WOOD, 

WILLIAM WATT, GEO, W. HENNING, 

JAMES D, FISH, HENRY EYRE, 

ELWOOD WALTER, JOSEPH SLAGG, 

D. COLDEN MURRAY, EDWARD MERRITT, 

TOWNSEND SCUDDER, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 

SAMUEL L, HAM, L. EDGERTON, 

BRICE GRAY, HENRY B, KUNHARDT, 


N. L. McCREADY, JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jz., CHARLES DIMOND, 
HAROLD DOLLNER, PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 


JOS. WILLETS, JAMES DOUGLAS, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, 
President. 
ARCH'D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., 
Vice-President. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 
2d Vice-President, 


Cc. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


HOME 





MUTUAL IMSURANCE COMPANY. 


ATLANTIC 


OFFICE oF THR ATLANTIC MouTvAt INxsvrANce Co., 
New York, January 26th, 1872. 
The Trustees, tn conformity tothe Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tte 
affutre on the Slat December, 187L 
Premiums received on Los Ls ay dhe 
Ist January. 187!, to 3lst Dec,, 187 ie 95,412,777 51 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist Jan- 
uary, 1871... 22,083,675 18 
Total amount of Marine Premiums, ,...,....07,446,452 69 
No polices have’ been ‘ssued upon Life Risks, 
e Risks disconnected with 
Marne Risk 
arked off from ist January, 
Tile to Bist December, “Bil... $5,375,793 24 
Losses pald during the same period..,,,.... $2,735 63 
Returns of Prem'ums = Expenses....,.,, $173,211 84 





















390 08 

17-500 0D 

the Company, estImated at .........c050 _ 396.739 41 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabie 2,40 1.937 95 
Cashin Je ccccccccccccccecececs 274,345 01 


Total Amount Of AS8CtS.......eceeeeeee ee ee. G15, 805812 37 
Six per cent. interest on the di of 
profits will be paid to the holders theseof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of 
February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the {Issue of 1963 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders there- 
of, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the Sixthof February next, from which 
date all interest thereon will cease, Thecertificates to 
beproduced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Tpon certificates which were issued (in red scrip) for 
gold premiums such payment of interest and redemp. 
tion will be in gold, 








Life Insurance Co., 


254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 

WALT RS. GRIFFITH, President. 
Geo. U. Ripley, Sec. Wm. J. Coffin, Act’y. 
THE HOME 
ISSUES ALL FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE, ENDOWMENT, AND 

ANNUITY POLICIES, 

en terms asliberal as any sound company, which the 
bolders may rely upon AS PERFECTLY SAFE. AS 
SAFE UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES asa Govern 
ment Bond, a National Bank-note, or a First-class 
Bond and Mortgage. Perfect Safetyto its Poliey- 
holdersis the Paramount object in all its 
Pians. Asnextin importance, it transacts its busi- 
ness on principles of 

STRICT ECONOMY, 
such asa prudent and wise business man will practice 
in bis own business. 

It makes and pays its policyholders 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS OF SURPLUS, 
which have amounted in the aggregate to 

$954,175. 
Tt pays its losses with utmost promplitude. 
Having paid to the families of its members 
$1,100,000. 
It bas now more than 
Eleven Thousand Members, 
AND SUBSTANTIAL ASSETS AMOUNTING TO 
$2,820,359.60. 
Its policyholders 

ARR NOT RESTRICTED AS TO RESIDENCE OB TRAVEL, 

Its Cash Rates of Premium are as near 
NET COST AS SAFETY PERMITS. 

Under its Loan Rates the members pay only two- 
thirds of the premium in cash, with interest on the 
loan, One third remains as a permanent loan, to be 
paid by the Dividends or deducted from the policy. 
No note or other obligation is required for the loan. 


THE HOME 


IS CONDUCTED WITH PRIMARY REFERENCE TO 

THE INPERESTS OF ITS POLICYHOLDERS, 
No Officer, Director, or Stockhelder is en- 
titled to any ats ntage on its profts,or to any per- 
Sn ofan dy 

If 18 THE c ONSTANT AND UNDEVIATING AIM 
of its mmanaaemrent to secure to eac’ of ita members all 
po adyantages which LIFE SURANCE, 
erly conducted, can pi A secure to oy and 
their fumilics. Aud not to permit the interest of any 
of its members to suffer for the benefit of the athens: 

Ls maxes a very ibecal Srgpa it from its table rates 
to ster. of the Scone ty issues te tuem Paip- 
UP *pouiones at ActcaL Net Cos ST, 

&@™ AGENTS WANTED. 


WIIOSE 


TURN NEXT? 
243 


LOSSES WERE PAID IN 1870 
BY THE 


NORTHWESTERN 


MUTUAL 








Adiyidend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3ist December, 1871, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April next, 
By order ofthe Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES. 
HENRY K. BOGE 
Cianuts DENNIS, DENNIS PERRIN 
w. MOORE, ee ae AILLAKD, Jan. 
Rintiy Corr Law. © A. HAND. * 
CURTIS | HOWLAND, 
CHARL'S W. RUSSELL, BENJ. BA’ 
ROLBRVOK, ROBT. B. MINTURN | 
WAKREN WESTON, GORDON W. BUR} 
ROYAL PHELPS, FREI DERICK Chater 
CALEB BARSTOW, RGE S.STEPHE NSON, 
Wii TAM £. DODGE WiUiAS a ARE 
iE. RT LS 
ReaD Ay SHALL SHEPPARD GANDY | 
DAVID TANF, WILLIAM =. FUNKER. 
JAMES BRYCE. SANUELL, MITCHELL. 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, AMES G. DE FOREST, 


TEL &. MILLER, 
Wah STURGIS. 


ota AS. P. 1 BURDETT. 
CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
ALFX. v BLAKE. 


JOHN D, JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2:1 Vice-President, 
Jd. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Presideat. 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


New York. 
F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER FORTY-EIGHT 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-Presi 

J. M. STUART, Secretary, resident. 

W. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. 


METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Capital, $300,000. 








SAMUEL J. YOUNG, Secretarye 


HANOVER > 


are MORE VAR 
aoares AFF 


Insures Fire Risks. 
R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


Plan, now offered by the New York Life Insurance Company, 
which so combines the Tontine principle in the distribution 
of surplus with Ordinary Life Endowment Assurance as te 
afford to those who survive certain selected periods the max- 


mum beneft to which their superior vitality and persistence 


in payment of premium entitle them. The estimated results 
upon this class of policies appended thereto have been ex- 
amined, and are indorsed by the distinguished Actuaries, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Esq., and E. W. BRYANT, Esq., 


from whose letters the following extracts are made: 


The benefits you se to extend to those selecting by elass of police 
IED AK THE PHAN 


FORDED BY ANY PLAN OF INSURANCE NOW IN USE BY ANY 
LAN ¥ Ss is 
OMPANY WITHIN MY KNOWLEDGE, and are such as cannot fail to ren- 


der the Tontine Investment Polic lar, saf g 
Soar ab tau y a popular, safe, and highly remunerative 


Very truly yours, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Consulting Actuary. 


Ihave no hesitation in saying that I think it more probable that the 


} actual results will exceed than fall short of your estimates. 


The VARIOUS ADVANTAGES of this form of Poiicy are well presented 

ODS_OF APPLYING. THE SCRPLUS WIIG DO NOT ADE EAa tO teat 
’ , : Ss H DO NOT APPEAR TO HAVE 

BEEN OFFERED BY ANY OTHER COMPANY. , 


Yours, truly, EDWIN W. BRYANT, Consulting Actuary. 
ESTIMATED RESULTS ABOVE REFERRED TO: 
Ordinary Life Policy, age 40, $10,000. Annual Premium, $313. 


FIRST BENEFIT. 


Tontine Le 10 heen ed for life combines with 
en 


« 227 9G 
Tontine Period 15 years, anmuit, Ly for life combined w rin” 
v . + 


pa 546 36 
Tontine Period, 20 years, “annuity for life combined w ith 
vidend = «® « . . = « 1,160 16 


Thus at end of 15 years’ period the annuity will pay the 
premium and leave a surplus for increasing income. 


SECOND BENEFIT. 


To withdraw the accumulated profits in cash. 

emia eee. 10 years, 56 per cent. of premiums paid Ree 
Tontine Period, 15 years, 101 per cent. of premiums paid Re« 
a Le a 20 years, 150 per cent. of premiums paid Re« 


THIRD BENEFIT. 


Surrender of Policy to the Company. 


Tontine Period, 10 years, 107 per cent. of premiums Returned. 
Tontine Period, 15 years, 154 per cent. of premiums Returned. 
Tontine Period, 20 years, 207 per cent. of premiums Returned. 


FOURTH BENEFIT. 
Paid-up Policy. 


Tontine Period, 10 years, « «© « «@ 2 a 2 7,500 
Tontine Period. 15 years, « . . . . « . . » = 15,006 
Tontine Period, 20 years, a =e « 23,500 


FIFTH ‘BENEFIT. 


Surrender of Policy and Purchase of Annuity for Life. 


Tontine Period, 10 years, = © = = «= © «© «© « $286 26 
Tontine Period, 15 years, - e« ee e« «© @ « e« «= 699 50 
Tontine Period, 20 years, «© * = = «=s «© «© «© «= 1,450 06 


Circulars, giving extended information in regard to this 
plan of Insurance, with tables and examples of probable 
results under certain assumed data, can be obtained by 
application to the Home Office of the Company, Nos. 346 
and 348 Broadway, New York, or any of its Agents in the 
United States or Canada. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres't and Actuary. 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES. 


LIFE INSURANCE AS IT SHOULD BE. 














The Knickerbocker Life Insurance Company will shortly be ready to issue policies 
on approved lives, payable to the party himself when he reaches a certain age, which 
is never to exceed 75, or to his representatives on his previous death, with certain 
important benefits never before conceded by any company. 


1. The policy will contain a positive stipulation of an equitable and definite surren- 
der value, which may be withdrawn in CASH, at the end of any policy year; or it 
may remain with the company, drawing an annual interest of never less than 4 per 
cent. and as much more than 5 per cent. for a complete year as the average interest of 
the company’s investments in its preceding fiscal year has execeded 6 per cent. 


2. To every such policy will be attached a table analyzing the premium per $1,008 
insured by it, into three distinct parts, for each year of its possible existence: Ist, the 
margin provided for expenses, and to meet possible death-claims in excess of those ex- 
pected; 2nd, the advance normal cost of the insurance to be done by the company in 
each year; 3rd, the self-insurance deposit, or reserve which is to be accumulated at 4 


EXAMPLE. 


Age 80, payable at 45 (15 year endowment). 


Amount of policy, $1,000, payable at 
45, or previous death. 





Age of Entry 30. Gross Premium $56. 15. Net Premium $53.08. 



































LIFE INS. CO. 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


fAssets_- - $10,000,000.00. 
United States Life Insurance Co., | 


Nos, 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
Corner of Warren Street, 











INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 

The pri incipal eens zo! this Company are ARSO. 
UES! PY, ECON! Mite AL MA ANAGEMENT, | 
and LiBE RALITY To THE INSURED. 

All rorms.of Life and Endowment Policies Iseved. 
Pease OMN E, DE WITT, President. 

See 
nase erst D. WHITING, Actuary 








CASH CAPITAL, 
ASSETS, January (st, 1872, 
LIABILITIES, 


Cushia Banks and Trust, cor vf 
r 3 ein 
Bond: and Mor mteaness ie. > on fi a tes omece 
valu 








sc2!laneous item: 
Premiums on ana’ uncollected on Po 





OF NEW 
155 BRO 
CYRUS CURTISS, 





with wonderful efficien 3 an absolute protection 
from fire. Approved and: ‘Rdopted by the Government 
for use on steam vesse!s and in the Army and ax 
Send for Descriptive Cire:lar, PHILA, FIRE 

CO., 1,396 Chestnut street, aa | 


ROPER HOT-AIR 
ENGINE COMPANY, 12 Chambers St. N. ¥- 


GASH ASSETS, - 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, : = aimee 





CHARLES. J. MARTIN, 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Ne. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1852.) 

Cash Capltal.......---seeeeecereeereee 
Casb Surplus 


‘ Ass*ts, Ja 
Total Outsts anding Tinbi jlities 


- - -€400,000 00 
e 472.627 91 91 










B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
. REMSEN —_ » Secretary. 






id Su Southern Departm 
__-». Srobbai. “General Agent. 


| EXCELSIOR LIFE LNSUR ANCE COs, 
iS and7o Ms, attions stree New York. 

2¢ ‘ + convertible at 

: ‘ity Boxp, and 












fea- 
An, ard unsi arpassed i 
iheral ity. aed pots wante id Mn UNoC erritory. 
: LG AN, Prest F 4. PLATT, nf V ‘pee 
0. P Ae KAND, Secs. TURNER > 


(Es 


- $2,600,000 09 
+ $4,672,043 50 


$624,621 52 


ABSTRACT OF THE 


Thirty-seventh Semi- Annual Statement, showing the Assets of the Comp 

MICS... .cccecsere- coersssee 

t lien on real one worthy 66 #7: 
4 rit 


any on the Ist day of January, Ls 
$4 








































€ 
46,0 


President. 
J. H. WASHBURN. Secretary. 
THE 





WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


YORK, 
ADWAY, 
- - = «© President. 


$3,000,000, 


AGENTS WANTED. 











: INSURANCE. || seerinsurance. | 2 
\\ = 
z i" | l = 
> format |Company’s Insurance Surrender |' " Surrender| > 
M4 Margin —, | Ltisks, Values. | Charges. f Deposits | Reserve. |" values, % 
> i | = 
30 | $3 67 $7 72 | $952 | $56 52 eS | eee eee 0 
31 | 3 67 7 45 903 a 50 98 $108 || 4563) $47 19 $43 11 1 
32 | 3 67 716 851 85 45 67 3 65 | 45 92 96 53 $2 88 2 
33. | 3 67 6 84 | 797 83 40 39 3 23 46 24} 14815 | 144 92 3 
| 3 67 6 741 28 35 21 2 82 46 60 | 20217 199 35 4 
35 | 367 609 | 682 3015 | 241 || 4699] 25872 | 25631 | 5 
36 | 3 67 565 | 620 01 25 24 202 || 4743 / 31794 | 315 92 6 
37 | 8 67 517 | 555 00 20 57 1 65 4791 | 37999 | 378 34 T 
38 | 3 67 464 | 486 81 1617 | 129 48 44 | 44500 | 413 71 8 
39 | 3 67 404 | 415 28 12 1 97 49 04} 51319 | 512 22 9 
40 | 367 339 | 340 21 8 48 6s || 4969] 58472 | 58404 | 10 
41 | 3 67 267 | 261 38 5 34 43 || 5041] 65979 | 65936 | 11 
42} 367 187 | 173 58 2 81 22 || 5121 | 73862 | 73840 | 12 
43 | 3 67 99 | 91 55 99 0s || 5209] 82142 | 82134 | 13 
4; 367 00 00 00 i 53 08 | 908 45 903 45 | 14 
Hi 
at os | . eve eves esse |] eeee | 1000 00 | 1000 00 | 15 
| Wo } 
This table and ae refers to “ "eng Bank Policies” only. 


The amount in column “ surrender values” is what will be paid for policy at end 
of any year, under column “ age of policy,” should it be surrendered. 


The obvious advantage of the “ surrender value” stipulation is that it gives the 
policy a tangible value, recognizable in the money market, which no policy without it 
ever had or could have. 


The rates of premium and tables attached to the policies have been calculated by 
the Consuliing Actuary of the Company, Exizun Wnricur, of Boston, formerly In- 
surance Commissioner of Massachusetts. 


Rates and full particulars will soon be published for general distribution by the 


" KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE 60. 


OFFICE, No. 239 Broadway. _ 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK, 


Neos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, 42,570. 


Assets = = = = $5,362,000. 


President, JUSTUS LAWRENCE 
Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP. 


Secretary, J. P. ROGERS, 
Actuary, 8. 0. CHANDLER. Jn 


REPUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN V. FARWELL, Pres. 
09 BROADWAY. NEW YORE. 
168 LA SALLE ST-. CHICAG® 











UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO., 
NEW YORK CITY. ee 
K LIFE I 
Obuabayy JOINT STOC Zt 
a Lut Fe KER. ‘a 
ae a 















WW 








Susurance, 


Iris A suBJEcT of remark, in England 
particularly, that the Life Insurance com- 
panies in the United States are accumu- 
lating business with such wonderful 
rapidity and that the volume of their 
yearly transactions is so enormous. 

It is a peculiar characteristic of the 
average British mind, when witnessing 
any unusual progress in the enterprises of 
the day, to become skeptical of their 
soundness, forgetting that conditions may 
exist elsewhere entirely dissimilar from 
an y that it has discovered by its own ex- 
perience. 
+} Now this is actually the case in respect 

to the circumstances which govern life in- 
surance here and in Europe. 

Ii will at once be recognized that the 
people of the New and the Old World dif- 
fer materially in their social aspect. In 

England, for instance, there exists a very 
large class who, enjoying inherited wealth, 
are rarely, if ever, subject to the changes 
of fortune, except through their own mis- 
deeds. For their families and descend- 
ants the future is as certain as the stability 
ef their country and government; and 
they do not need the aid of any provident 
institution to supply what they might 
otherwise be unable to obtain in the event 
of premature or unexpected death. Un- 
touched this wealth passes from genera- 
tion to generation, increasing perhaps by 
the steady improvement of time. 
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gland, 18 usuguy Dui upon a more solid 
foundation than in this country. Content 
with the success already achieved, the 
merchant, the banker, the manufacturer 
is, as a rule, less disposed to extend his 
transactions beyond thelimits which pru- 
dence and the capital he absolutely con- 
trols would allow. Indeed, in Europe 
generally, there is less temptation to force 
the plant, which so often results in its de- 
struction. 

In America, asa contrast, and with but 
te few exceptions, all men are workers ; every 
ene is engaged in a constant struggle totake 
at least one more step up the ladder of his 
| ambition. 

It is usual in this country for men to be 
the stewards of their own property, rather 
than to intrust it to the care of others, who 
would be, in fact, less efficient than them- 
selves, as being less intimate with all the 
, peculiar circumstances that surround it. 
For this reason a man’s services are of a 
certain value to his estate, which would 
thus probably suffer by his death; and 
puch services, it is admitted, ought to be 
insured. 

The field for the life insurance company 
in America is also continually being en- 
larged by a constant accession of new 
men of means and business income. 
With such men the struggle for wealth is 
still the ruling passion; but it has been 
remarked by a leading insurance authori- 
ty in England that these men, though 
content to run such risks as are never 
dreamed of in the Old Country, are yet 
provident enough of the future welfare of 
their families to secure for them the sup- 
port which life assurance always.affords. 

It is for these reasons that the life insur- 
ance business is on so much larger a scale 
in the United States than abroad. There 
is a more varied class requiring it. It is 
for such men, whose all is constantly at 
stake, or whose services have a peculiar 
value, that the advantages offered by this 
BA great system are sought. 

We illustrate our remarks by the fol- 
lowing statement: 

TOTAL AMOUNT OF POLICIES IN FORCE 


AT THE CIOSE OF 1870.1IN THE TWO 
LARGEST COMPANIES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

















































Standard (established 1825)..........-.eeeeeee $29,117,223 
Scottish Widows’ (established 1815).......... 72,060,000 
Total. ...006 occ ee + -G152,117,222 


Total amount of polictes. in force at the 

close of 1871 in the EqurtasLe Lire As- 

SURANCE OF New YorE $154,931 ,143 

The Equitable, which has been selected 
as one of our largest and certainly the 
most progressive life company in the 


little more than twelve years ago, and 
das now more insurance in force than the 
combined total of the two largest compa- 


latest published returns that have reached 
us—one of these corporations having been 


forty-five years. 


management of 


such hands as govern this corporation. 





Sinancialé Commercial, 


MONEY MARKET. 


Tue Associated City Banks have been 


of interest have gradually grown easier, 
and merchants have had less difficulty in 
obtaining discounts at the banks. The 
influence of the change has been altogether 
beneficial to business, and there is every 
rospect now Of an easy money mar- 
Fet during the coming summer, but 
not much likelihood of the rates 
of interest ruling so low as they did 
last summer. There is also a better 
prospect of an active business season 
than we had last year. There were 
then two great panics in Wall Street, 
which seriously affected the money mar- 
ket, and deranged general trade. There was 
the collapse in the Rock Island specula- 
f tion in June, which ruined a large number 
of business men in Broad Street and badly 
damaged a good many more; and then 
came in ‘October the Chicago conflagra- 
tion, which produced another serious 
panic, the consequences of which are still 
felt. This season there is no other cause 
’ for apprehension than the possible col- 
lapse in some of the stock-speculatine 
schemes; in none of which, however, has 
there been sufficient inflation to create 
fears of a dangerous tumble. 

There has been an attempt made to run 
up the price of gold, and at the close of 
last week the price was forced up to 113}; 
but‘it did not remain there long, as the 
gold speculators entertained a wholesome 
fear of Secretary Boutwell, who has it in 
his power by 2 liberal offering of a very 
small part of the gold in his keeping to 








United States, was established in 1859, a 


nies in Great Britain, according to the 


in existence fifty-five years, and the other 


These facts are not only a credit to the 
the Equitable Society, 
but prove how popular the system has 
become im this country, when intrusted to 


gradually strengthening their reserve since 
the middle of last month, and the rates 


got to deliver at 55 before the end of the 
year. Last year at this time it was sell- 
ng at 20, and now it is selling at 70. 
Mr. Drew is also heavily “short” of North- 
western Common, which at this time last 
year was selling at 82}, and is now at 
about 80; but it sold at 854 0n the 2d of 
June, 1871. The books of the company 
closed on the 30th, and the election for 
new directors will not take place until 
June; and in the meantime there may 
be a good many ups and downs in the 
stock 

A new speculation seems to be under 
way in Rock Island, and it is said that 
Henry N. Smith, who is now the leading 
operator on the Stock Exchange, is 13,000 
shares of the stock “short,” and is 
in a fair way of being twisted. It is 
rumored that another ‘corner’ will 
be engineered in Rock Island, for the 
benefit of some of the parties who 
were so badly damaged by it last summer. 
They will probably exhibit more discre- 
tion this time than they did then. 

Pacific Mail and Western Union are 
both in high favor with speculators and 
investors now, and it is anticipated that 
both will reach par before the end of the 
year. 

The investment stocks are all higher 
than they were last year at this time, and 
they are all low when compared with the 
prices of Government securities. The 
bonds of the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany are among the cheapest securities 
offered. The 1st Mortgage bonds are 92%; 
the Land Grants, 7 per cent., 82; and the 
Incomes, 10 per cent., are 87 to 873. But 
these: prices are oniy 2 to 3 per cent, 
above the rates of last year.’ 

The prospect of an early completion of 
the Chesapeake and Ofio Railroad, of 


rather more activity, but without any 
quotable change in prices. 

Cloths and overcoatings continue firm 
in price; but in consequence of the high 
rates of the raw material, rather than of 
the demand, which is but moderate and 
the sales small. 

There is rather more activity in the de- 
mand for fancy cassimeres, and with a 
better inquiry for heavy weights; but the 
sales are small, and the prospecis for an 
early activity are not encouraging. 

Satinets continue in small demand. 
The sales are light and prices unchanged. 

Carpets are moderately active, but the 
demand is not up to the expectations of 
the agents. Prices are firm. 

Flannels are not selling largely; but 
prices are firmer, and there is a disposi- 
tion among the larger jobbers to increase 
their stocks for a future season. 

In foreign goods there are no movements 
of importance to notice. The demand re- 
mains about the same as last week; but as 
the season advances prices are less firm, 
except for some specialties of which there 
is not en overstock on the market. In 
dress goods there is less activity, but, 
the showy styles of de laines which can be 
passed off for Dolly Vardens there is still 
considerable activity. 

Silk goods of all descriptions, excepting 
ribbons, are in so large supply that prices 
would be likely to decline but for the high 
price of raw silk abroad. Linens are gen- 
erally firmer. sie 
Importations are not so large as they 
have been, and will diminish considerably 
for the next ninety days. 





LOOK TO YOUT. TOLICIES. 
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which three hyadred and twenty-five 
= are *,eady built, has cored a great 
me~y mining encincera, iron workers, and 
Capitalists to the Coal and iron regions of 
Virginia, in search of eligible sites for 
these branches of industry. It is said that 
piz and wrought iron can be produced in 
and near the Kanawha Valley, through 
which this lire passes, at less cost. per ton 
than in any other part of the country; and 
it will also have advantages of both east- 
ern and western markets. There remain 
now but about one hundred miles to com- 
plete the connection between the eastern 
and western divisions of the road, which 
are in such a forward state that the through 
line will be brought into continuous opera- 
tion by September or October next. .The 
announcement of Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, 
in another column, in reference to the 
bonds of this company contains also im- 
portant information for investors and bond- 
holders. 

First-class railroad bonds are now find- 
ing a good market. Messrs. W. B. Shat- 
tuck & Co., the bankers of 23 Nassau 
street, report the sale of over one million 
of the Chicago, Danville, and Vincennes 
within a few weeks. They have now less 
than six hundred thousand remaining. 
The road is already earning its entire in- 
terest obligations and five per cent. on its 
stock. 

We call attention to the advertisement 
of Merrill, Tilney & Co., in another col- 
umn. 

This is an enterprising and reliable 
house, having full knowledge of all bonds 
and stocks dealt in in this market. 

Those wishing to buy or sell can do so 
through them with entire safety, and 
with the satisfaction of having best prices. 


THE BLOCK COAL FIELDS OF 
INDIANA. 


Tue block coal of Western Indiana is 
coming rapidly into notice, and the thor- 
ough tests applied to it prove it to bea 
most valuable fuel in the manufacture of 
iron and Bessemer steel. It has excited 
notice among English iron-masters. It is 
said. that, under their direction, already 
careful analyses of the coal have been 
made, and that the results are in a high 
degree satis@tory. Already capitalists, 
East and West, are moving in the matter 
of erecting works to make steel with this 
fuel. Several railways now converge on 
these rich coal-fields or cross them, to 
give access to market. Both the Terre 
Haute roads cross them, and other roads 
are being buiit to reach them. Within a 
few months the Logansport, Crawfords- 
ville, and Southwestern Railway has 
reached the block coal. Indeed, it comes 
close to the hills in which is found a very 
superior bituminous coal, which is likely 
to be valuable for the manufacture of gas, 
as also for fuel ; and twenty-five feet below 
this is the famous block-coal strata. The 


road which reaches these rich deposits 
has easy connections west, northwest, 
north, and east, and is already carrying 
the coal to market in considerable quanti- 
ties. These coal-mines and the sandstone 
quarries must prove the source of a large 
income to the road named. 

The papers of Indiana state that recent- 
ly a company of scientific gentlemen, 
including the state geologist, Prof. Cox, 
Prof. Foster, of Chicago, Prof. Hovey and 
Col. Carrington, of Wabash College, and 
others, visited these coal-fiells and sand- 
stone quarries in Parke County, which are 
reached by the Logansport, Crawfords- 

















they make a very favorable report as to 
and building stone. 
DRY GOODS. 
THERE is a gencral complaint of the back- 


wardness of the season, which has inter- 
fered with the spring trade very materially ; 





was as spring-like and fine as could be 
desired. The general business of the 
week has lacked liveliness, and, it being 
the Passover season, the Israelites among 
us, who are heavy customers in woolens 
and fancy goods, have been doing less than 
usual, But, if business has not been very 
active, it has not by any means been dull. 
It isa long while since any considerable 
failure was reported among our dry goods 
merchants, and the announcement of the 
sspension of the firm of Metz, Bros. & 
Co., dealers in dress goods, for $800,000 
has caused some excitement. 

The present week will doubtless show 
considerable improvement in the aggregate 
of the business done over that of the week 
before. 

In domestic cotton goods there is an 

accumulating stock in first hands, but 
without any tendency to a decline of 
prices. The continued firmness in the 
raw material will prevent a falling off of 
values in the leading makes of cotton. 
There is greater activity in all descriptions 
of cotton spools, bats, yarns, and carpet- 
warps, with an advance of prices. 
In unbleached sheetings and shirtings 
the aggregate sales of the week have been 
small, while the stock of popular makes 
in first hands has considerably increased. 
Standard sheetings sre not in good de- 
mand, but prices remain without quotable 
change. 

There are no special changes to notice 
in the market for bleached sheetings and 
shirtings, The stock in first hands is larger 
than it was a fortnight since and likely to 
increase. But prices are unchanged, 
though in some makes they are less firm. 

Printing cloths are in less demand, and 
there is not the same readiness to enter 
upon contracts for future delivery as has 
been the case for some months past. But 








ut down the price to the point 1t was 
Teta at a year ago, which was about 110. 
The gold“ bulls” must have received some 
information of the Secretary’s programme 
for Mav, which is for the purchase of 
$2,000,000 of 5-20s on each Lge awers f of 
May and the sale of $2,090,000 of gold on 
each Thursday. The price on Monday, 
after the programme became known, 
ranged from 112% to 1123, which is still 2} 
above the premium on the Ist of May last 
ear, 
There will be no difficulty about selling 
i the ten millions of gold in May; but the 
Beerctary is likely to encounter a formida- 
ble ebstaele to the purchase of the same 
amoent of bonds, unless he should change 
his pokicy, and consent to pay more than 
par in gold for them, and that he is not 
likely to do. So, te get rid of his money, 
he will be obliged to call in another batch 
of §-20s, and that will necessitate a notice 
\ of ninety days. The bonds of 62, of which 
there are still $34,000,000 outstanding, are 
selling at about par. At the purchase 
last week lese than $250,000 were offered - 
but, as gold has declined since then 3 per 
cent., it is possible that the full sum re- 
quired, $2,000,000, may be offered at the 
next purchase. 
The rate of money at the commence- 
ment of the present week on call loans 
\ was 5 to 7 per cent. on the ordinary collat- 
trals used by stock brokers; but the ma- 
sority of transactions were at 6 per cent. 






























The active speculations in the Stock 
Market have carried up the prices of some 
of the fancies, where they will hardly be 
likely to stick ; but there are others which 
we a long way telow their intrinsic 


the prices for 64 standards in the gray, 
extra quality, are still quoted at 9 cents 
for immediate deliverv. 

There is still a sood demand, and prices 
are firm for desirable styles of prints, and 
the Dolly Vardens continue to go off as 
fast as received by the agents. The stock 
of light work and popular styles is pretty 
well cleaned out from first hands. Prices 
are firm and without change. 

Ginghams are in steady dcmand, and 
some of the more popular makes are 
growing scarce. Prices continue firm. 

Lawns and percales are selling more 
freely as the weather grows warmer, and 
prices are steadily maintained. 

Cotton yarns are still in good demand, 
while the supply is limited. Prices are 
firm. 

Cambrics are selling steadily, with a 
good supply in first hands. Prices un- 
changed and firm at quotations. 

Rolled jaconets are selling less actively 
but there is a steady demand for these 
goods, at firmer prices. 

Silesias are without quotable change; 
the demand is moderate but steady and 
prices are without change. 

Corset jeans are in less active demand, 
while the stock in first hands has in- 
—— Prices are unchanged. 

$ are inacti - 

tial change of ee Sg without essen 
ottonades are in ste: 

small lots, but prices come a oF 

Cotton duek and osnaburgs are moder- 
ately active, and for the first of these goods 
there is a growing demand from the cloth- 
iers, ag they are coming into more general 
use, in the place of denims, 
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z-vere the moving period, when thou- 
sands are clanging their business locations 
and dwellings, extra care is required in 
regard to insurance matters. The excite- 
ment ‘and annoyances incidental to the 
oceasion might cause delay, or neglect, 
which, if only for a few hours, may be 
attended with most disastrous conse- 
quences. Take heed, and make sure you 
are all right. And, in this connection, to 
those who are looking for a superior me- 
dium of protection we take great pleasure 
in commending the WasHINGTON Fire 
INSURANCE ComPAny, No. 172 Broadway, 
corner of Maiden Lane, as an incorpora- 
tion of the most reliable and substantial 
character. The great success which this 
new organization has achieved, under its 
highly efficient and capable management, 
is a theme of universal congratulation 
among its numerous friends and the under- 
writing public generally. Commencing 
with a c.sh capital of $200,000, its busi- 
ness has been so large that it has already 
accumulated a handsome surplus, and its 
usefulness is being rapidly extended to the 
! leading Eastern cities. Those who want 
safe and reliable indemnity from loss by 
fire or water, on stores, mercbandise, 
dwellings, household furniture, and all 
other insurable property, at fair rates, 
will call as above. Don’t delay, to your 
sorrow. 








HARVEY FISK. A. 8, HATCH. 
FISK & HATCH, BANKERs, 
No. 5 Nassau Sr., N. Y. 

WE are having constant inquiries as to 
the most desirable ways of investing 
money or reinvesting the proceeds of 
Five-Twenty Bonds, already called in or 
soon to be called in, in the form of port- 
able securities in which the greatest pos- 
sible safety will be combined with fair 
and satisfactory income. 

The first inquiry often is: ‘‘Shall we 
buy any of the issues of Government 
Bonds having the longest time to run?” 

No one needs now to be assured that 

Government Bonds are good. But at 
present market prices the rate of interest 
which they pay upon their cost is too low 
to meet the views of most investors. 
Hence the constant inquiry for something 
safe that will pay better. 
To meet this inquiry satisfactorily to 
ourselves and customers, we can recom- 
mend only such securities as we know 
to possess the essential qualification of 
unquestionable security. The securities to 
which we have given the necessary atten- 
tion to enable us thus to recommend them 
are: 

Tue Bonps oF THE CENTRAL PaciFic 
RamroaD Company, originally negoti- 
ated by us, and which we now buy and 
sell at market rates. They are widely 
known and highly esteemed in all the 
principal money markets of the world 
and are dealt in at all the principal Stock 
Exchanges in this country and Europe, 
where they take rank in popularity and 
market value next to the Bonds of the 
United States Government, Present mar- 
ket price about 103. 

Tne 6 PER CENT. BONDS OF THE 
CHESAPEAKE AND Onto Rat~roaD Com- 
PANY, secured by a First Mortgage upon 
their great East and West Trunk Line of 
Railroad, extending from the Chesapeake 
Bay to the Ohio River, forming a short, 
easy, low-grade, and economical through 
route for the transportation of Western 
products to the sea, and traversing the 
wonderful Iron and Coal deposits of Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia, which are well 
known to be among the most important, 
varied, and valuable on this continent. 

We have these bonds still for sale for 
account of the Company at 94and accrued 
interest. Interest payable May and 
November. Principal and interest pay- 
able in Gold in the City of New York. 
Denominations: $1,000, $500, or $100, 
Coupon or Registered. 

There is no good reason why these 
Bonds should not take equal rank with 
the Central Pacifics. 

Full information furnished on applica- 
tion. 

We buy and sell GovERNMENT Bonps; 
receive deposits, and allow interest on 
balances; make collections; issue certifi- 
cates of deposit; and do a general banking 
business, 


Fisk & Hatch. 


{s~ THE 8 PER CENT. FIRST MORT- 

GAGE SINKING FUND 
LAND GRANT BONDS OF THE 
ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
RAILROAD COMPANY 
are being absorbed by an increasing de- 
mand for them. 
Secured as they are by a first mort- 
gage on the Road, Land Grant, Franchise, 
and Equipments, combined in one mort- 
gage, they command at once a ready 
market. 
A Liberal Sinking Fund provided in 
the Mortgage Deed must advance the 
price upon the closing of the loan. Prin. 
cipal and interest payable in gold. In- 
terest at eight [8] per cent. per annum. 
Payable semi-annually, freeoftax. Prin- 
cipal in thirty years. Denominations 
$1,000, $500, and $100, Coupons or Reg- 
istered. 
Price 974 and accrued interest, in cur- 
rency, from February 15th, 1872. 
Maps, Circulars, Documents, and infor. 
mation furnished. 
Trustees, Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company of New York. 
Can now be had through the principal 
Banks and Bankers throughout the coun- 
try, and from the undersigned, who un 
hesitatingly recommend them. 

TANNER & CO., 

Bankers, No. 11 Wall Street, N. Y, 


ESE _ 

Howes & Macy, Bankers, No. 30 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities to De- 

itors as Incorporated Banks, and allow 
nterest on daily balances at the rate of 
Four per cent. Collections made on any 
point at current rates, with immediate re- 
turns. Special attention paid to choice 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors. 


CITY OF MOBILE 8 PER CENT. 


GOLD-BEARING BONDS, 


95 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 


HOWES & MACY, 3) Wall street, 
for sale, at % and accrued in’ route mew oped 
of these Ronds, having ® years run, DONS Day- 
able ip GOLD at the Merchants’ National Bank, in the 
Cit: New York, on the Ist day of January and July. 
4 on Ib fe oo eteaet. ‘Fartne Dal end 
ve! es) e fo . er we 
may be had at the Ranking Heuseof a 
HOWES & MACY, 36 WallS? -w ¥. 
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Investments. 


BANKING HOUSE 


Jay Cooke & Co., 


20 Wall Street. 

WE offer for sale at par and accrucd 
interest the First Mortgage Land Grant 
Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company. They are free from 
United States Tax to the holder, and are 
issued in the following denominations: 
Coupons $100, $500, and $1,000; Regis- 
tered $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and 
$10,000. 

The Bonds are secured by a first and 
only mortgage on all the property and 
rights of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, which will embrace on the 
completion of the work, 1st, 

Over Two Thousand Miles of Road, 
With rolling stock, buildings, and all other 
equipments; 2d, 

Over Twenty-three Thousand Acres of 
Land to every mile of finished road. This 
land extends in a broad, fertile belt from 
Wisconsin, through the richest portions 
of Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, and Washington, to Puget Sound. 
Both Principal and Interest on the 
Bonds are payable in American Gold 
Coin, at the office of Jay Cooke & Co., 
New York City—the Principal at the end 
of 30 years, and the interest (at the rate 
of seven and three-tenths per cent. per 
annum) half yearly, first of January and 
July. 

These bonds are at all times receivable 
at ten per cent. premium, or 1.10, in pay- 
ment for the Company’s lands (now being 
offered for sale) at their lowest cash price. 
In addition to their absolute safety, the 
Bonds yield an income larger, we believe, 
than any other first-class security. Per- 
sons holding United States 5-20s can, by 
converting them into Northern Pacifics, 
INCREASE THEIR YEARLY INCOME ONE- 
THIRD, and still have a perfectly reliable 
investment. And, with the same entire 
confidence with which we commended 
Government Bonds to capitalists and peo- 
ple, we now, after the fullest investiga- 
tion, recommend these Northern Pacific 
Bonds to our friends and the gencral 
public. 

Further information, pamphlets, maps, 
ete., will be furnished on application by 
any of ghe Banks or Bankers acting as 
Agents for the Loan. 


JAY COOKE & C0., 


New York, Philadelphia, and 
Washington, 
Fiscal Agents Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company. 





GROCERS’ MARKET REVIEW. 


ReporteD Express_y For “Tae INDEPENDENT,” 
4 By H. K. THURBER & CO., 
173 and 175 Chambers, 294 2%, 298 Greenwich street, 
New York, 





COFFEES.—There has been but little do- 
ing from first hands. Holders show a better 
disposition to realize, but there are few buy- 
ers, There has been no definite action taken 
on the duty question. Prices are now fully3 
cents, gold, under those of last January, and 
there is much less danger of loss in carrying 
stocks. Should the bill removing duties 
pass, it is thought that it will give tone and 
impart activity to the market; but unless 
something definite in relation to it is done 
soon the market will go still lower, 


FRUITS.—Foreign Dried are in increased 
demand. A movement of some magnitude 
bas taken place in Layer Raisins, resulting in 
a material advance. Low prices have induced 
consumption, and the demand for the 
Dominion and South American ports has 
been active. This, with light receipts anda 
firm gold market, tends to speculative re- 
quest, the market closing with increased 
firmness, Currants are firmer, at slightly in- 
creased values. Turkish Prunes _ easier. 
Green Fruits are irregular, the excessive 
quantity of inferior lots tending to weaken 
the market, Domestic Dried are quiet at 
previous prices. Peeled Peaches are slow of 
sale. Unpeeled dull. Berries are light in 
stock and firm. Apples in good demand at 
full rates, 


MOLASSES.—Foreign is in fair supply. 
Fine grades command full prices, and high- 
test cargocs are readily taken by boilers at 
previousrates. The trade purchase for pres- 
ent wants. Of ordinary grades there is a 
better supply, with less inquiry; the grocers’ 
demand being mainly for good to prime and 
choice. Domestic is reduced to minimum 
stock, and commands full previous rates 
without much call. 


RICE.—Domestic has recovered from the 
slightly easier terms noticed early in the 
week, and full prices are realized. The stock 
is small. Foreign is in good demand and 
steady, the strong tone of the gold market 
tending to stiffen prices, 


SPICES are a little more active, at un- 
changed quotations generally. Pepper is 
held strongly at the recent advance, with an 
upward tendency. 


SUGARS.—Refined were in fair request at 
the opening of the week. The demand in- 
creased and prices advanced, enabling holders 
to sell their entire production. The increased 
demand has induced some refiners to increase 
their production. At the close the market 
was higher on all grades, with a material 
advance on Hards, which are scarce; sales to 
a considerable extent baving been made to 
the Canada market. The market closed at 
higher rates than quoted, with increased 
firmness. Raws arein better request at an 
advance. The stock is ample and arrivals free, 
but not excessive. Holders are firmon a‘ 
grades, especially good and best qualities; and, 
although buyers are loth to pay an advance, 
the advantage is‘in sellers’ favor, who store 
all lots not readily taken at full figures. The 
advance is more particularly noticed on Cen- 
trifugals, 


SYRUPS.—Fine and medium grades are in 
better request; and, as the stock is light, 
steady rates prevail, the demand being fully 
equal to the production. Low grades are 
irregular and uncalled for. Sugar-house is 
steady at quoted rates, some inferior lots 
selling a little off. 


TEAS.—Sales from first hands have been 
light, buyers and sellers awaiting the pro- 
posed action in relation to the tariff. The 
dealings have been more chiefly in Greens 
and Japans, to supply the immediate wants of 

ealers, The country being very generally 
bare of goods, it is anticipated that a brisk 
trade will be done, at better prices, as soon 
as the tariff question is decided, 





GENERAL MARKET REPORT. 


Reported Expressty For ‘Tae INDEPENDENT.” 


A Table of Quotations will be found in another 
column, 


BREADSTUFFS, Etc.—Flour bas been 
active at gradually strengthening values. The 
local call has been good and export demand 
fair. Stocks are being depleted. The market 
closed quiet, consequent upon higher prices 
being asked, to which buyers demur and 
purehase reluctantly. Wheat, in sympatby 
with Flour, has been generally active, firmer, 
and higher on most grades. Rye Flour active 
and in speculative demand. Corn Meal firmer. 
Corn firmer and closing with an improvement. 
Barley firmer for best qualities. Barley Malt 


steady. Rye firmer. Oats lower, with in- 
creased activity. Peas dull. Beans firm and 
in demand. 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—Bricks tend 
downward, with lower values on common 
stock. Buyers are scarce and holders are 
desirous of, realizing. Pale Bricks have 


yielded in price, and Fronts are nominal and 
slow of sale. 





Cement isin fair demand. The local con- 
sumption is light, but stcck is needed for 


shipment. Foreign is in fair supply and 
good demand, with liberal transactions. 

Glass.—Holiers talk with confidence and 
demand previous prices; but the steck is 
ample, and to effect sales to any considerable 
extent would have to yield in price. 

Hnir.—Receipts are small and a firm tone 
is manifest. 

Lath are in good demand at slightly easier 
prices on the spot. Offerings for arrivals are 
at an advance over current rates. 

Lime.—Buyers are indifferent, and the tone 
of the market is tame. The demand is fair, 
at a slight reduction. 

Lumber.—There is a fair call and firm mar- 
ket on good etuff. The local call is not large, 
but a gvod export demand prevails. Old 
stock has nearly run out, and new is not de- 
sirable. 

Plaster Puris,—Lump is firm for choice and 
dull for common. Business is restricted for 
want of stock. Calcined is active and firm. 


COTTON.—The market is firm and steady. 
Spinners are in need of stock; they have a 


small supply. Upland isin moderate supvly. 
Exporters are out of the market. For future 
delivery the demand is good at an advance, 


FISIT.—Shore Mackerel are in good demand 
at easier prices, Bay are nominal. Dry Cod 
active and firm. Smoked Herring tend up- 
ward in value, Other descriptions quiet. 


HOPS firm, with a good inquiry for con- 
sumption. 


HIDES.—Foreign are neglected; but Do- 


meéstic are in good demand with more anima- 
tion. Prices are steady. 


LEATHER.—Hemlock in moderate de- 
mand at previous- rates. . Crops active and. 
firm. Light weights, choice good damaged 
and poor damaged scarce; th¢ aioe COtigiat- 
ing mainly of middle and overwelghts. 

METALS.—Iron.—Seotch Pig as last 
noted ; small supply, light demand. Ameri- 
can quiet and prices barely sustained, Re- 
fined Bar strong. Rails: American steady, 
English higher, Wrought Scrap needed. 
Copper.—Ing ot lower, with small business. 


Receipts of English heavy; notin request. 
Lead.—Pig in demand and firm at the ad- 


vance. Nails.—Market strong at previous 
rates. Shot.—Steady. Spelter.—Steady and 
quiet. Steel_—English higher; American 


steady. Tin.—Pig dull. Plates firm at the 

late advance, and in sellers’ favor. Wire.— 

— tirm atlate advance. Zinc.—Steady and 
rm. 


NAVAL STORES.—Spirits Turpentine 


lower. Strained Rosin higher. Tar firm. 
Pitch held higher. 


OILS.—Crude Sperm unchanged. Whale 
in demand for home consumption. Linseed 
in active demand. Menhaden firm. 
PETROLEUM.—Crude firm and quiet. 
Refined firmer, with a good request. 


PORK.—Pork is firm and generally active. 
Holders are not ready sellers, having confi- 
dence in future higher values. Buyers take 
hold with more avidity. The export demand 
is better; prices rule very firm. Dressed 
Hogs firmer for heavy weights. Beef and 
Hams unchanged. Tierce Beef nominal. 
Bacon firmer and scarce, with goo1 demand 
for export. Cut Meats steady. Smoked Meats 
in good demand. Lard active for present and 
future delivery. 


SALT.—Liverpool Fine steady. Stock 
large, but in few bands. Bulk inactive and 
steady. 

SUNDRIES.—Drogs and Dyes.—Opium 
firmer. Camomiles scarce and higher. Chem- 
icals dull. Blue Vitriol lower. Fire Crack- 


ers in fair demand. Gunny Bags and Cloth 
dull. Hardware less active, but steady. Hay 
and Straw, with reduced stock, held strong. 
Hemp and Jute nominal. India Rubber un- 
changed. Indigo dull at previous values. 
Oil Cake quiet and firm. Paints active at full 
prices, Stearine quict. 


WOOL.—More active and in sellers’ favor. 
Domestic Fleece is in reduced stock and 
meets with attention. The supply of Foreign 
is light and demand moderate. Pulled Wool 
= —_ demand. California and Texas quiet 
al 


ull rates. Ohio and other Western farm- 
ers are disposed to await alate market. Large 


Australia. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


FOR WEEK ENDING TUESDAY, APRIL 29TH, 1872. 





(Reportep EXPRESSLY ror Taz INDEPENDENT, ] 


BEEVES.—The receipts have been much 
lighter than during the previous week. The 
market opened strong, but closed tame and 
slow, with some irregularity in prices. Values, 
however, may be said to be satisfactory to 
the majority of sellers. Some very fancy 
steers brought extreme rates. But few 
Texas and Cherokee were offered, and these, 
being of better quolity than previous lots, 
secured better prices} Receipts 8,882 head. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS.—The supply is in 
excess of the demand, and the market was 
weak at theclose, In the early part of the 
= better prices were obtained, Receipts 

, 612. 

SWINE.—The market has ranged from 
steady to weak. The receipts are about the 
same as last week. None offered alive. Held 
at 43{ to5 cts. (For Dressed see Provisions.) 
Receipts 19,176. 

MILCH COWS are in very good demand at 
$25 to $80. ‘ 

VEAL CALVES are in large supply at 
easier prices. A few Prime and Extra sold 





at full rates. 
PRICES, 
Prime to Extra Beeves...... treerseee 18 @ 
Firs’ i + N¥eW 
10¥@L 
fe: 





POSTSCRIPT. 
LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO. EVERY MERCHAN 
UNITED STATES, niles 


Monpay Evenre April 29th, 1872. 
are the whol net cash prices of all 
es of Domestic Dry Goods sold intne New 
It ts confidently betievec that this weekiv 
intormation. specially repo. to Tas INDEPENDENT. (and 
more pertectiv thanto any other newspaper ip the city 


is worth. to everv dry goods mercnant, ten times the sub- 
scription price of the paper. 
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DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


is a new form of LIFE INSURANOE, origirated and 
just introduced by the old asd popular 


CHARTER OAK LIFE 


insurance Co., 
OF HSRTFORD. CONN, 


ORGANIZED 








Boynton’s Furnaces 


AN 
“OUR FAVORITE” Elevated Oven 


nge. 
“PROGRESSIVE” and ‘“ KITCHENER” 
low Oven Range. 

“THE CABINET” Portable Range, with 
Hot Closet 

“NEW BALTIMORE” Fire Place Heaters. 
COOKING AND LAUNDRY STOVES. 
The largest and most desirable stock man- 
ufactured. Scnd for Circulars. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 234 
= N.Y., and BLISS & BROWN, Chi- 


L.M. BATES & 60., 
45] and 453 Broadway, 


{ip 


28 and SO Niercer 
Street, 


NEW YORK, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


POPULAR 


DRY GOODS, 


SILKS, 
POPLINS, 
CLOTHS. 
CASSIMERES, 
SHAWLS, 
HOSIERY, 
FLANNELS, 
KID GLOVES, 
WHITE GOODS, 
RIBBONS, 
TRIMMINGS, 
YANKEE NOTIONS, 


CORSETS, ETC. 


IMPORTERS OF 


“Grand Duchess” 


ALPACA, 





Brands. 


And other Popular 





SILVER-PLATED 
PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE-PITCHERS. 


The Latest Improvement and the 
Best Article Made. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


PERKINS & HOUSE'S 





ADDIREss 


ee 


UNDAY AR - 
CHOOL a FS, 


having purchaced THE SUNDAY-SCROOL WORKMAN 



















is now the ONLY UNDENOMINATIONAL WEEKLY. SUS DAY-SCHE ore OV 
THE LARGEST SUNDAY SCHOOL PACER TX THE WORLD. Okt ONY $150 a yey 
THE Bis AY-SC A! PHE WORLD. ONLY $1.50 0 YE EAR 
THE ABLES CONTRIBUTORS WRI FO" TR ONLY SIL5O AOL — 
THK TRACHERS OF OUR COUNTRY LL NEKO IT ONLY $1.50 4 ¥ 
THE PRACTICAL W 


ORKERS OF UUR COUNTRY NEED IT, “ONLY eh ge XK YEAR 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 





METALLIC 


PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, Philadepay 





Kerosene Salely Lamps 


and Safety Filling Cans, 
Manufactured and sold by 
CLEVELAND NON-EXPLOSIVE 
LAMP 


i) 

Cleveland, Ohio, and 42 Barclay S1,, N. Y. 
Prof, W, 8, Cuarx, Pres't Mase, Agricultural College, 
ars of it: 

“Itis perfect?y non-exploxtre. The light ts better 
than is »rodtaced by any other lamp. I believe it to be 
true economy, in view of the safety, the quantity and 
quality of the light pro pace: and the durabisity of this 


anny to throw away all other kinds, and use this 


If not kept by your merchant, write to the monu- 
facturers 


READY-MADE CoLons, 


“PALACE GAR COLORS,” 


For Painting Houses, Churches, Station- 
ouses, Barns, Feuces, etc,, ete. 
These are oid-fashioned U1 Paints, and for beauty. 
durability, and econoiny are unsurpassed by any si". 
‘ar Lae pC ribs Samptes ste, petecsene a mail 
on application anvadiresa, Manufacturca Only b: 
ALL, BRADLEY © CO. P 
31 Water. S\creet New York. 
CHARLES RICHARDSON & (0., 61 Broad Street, 
Agents for Boston, Mass, 


NEWMAN & CAPRON, 


1172 BROADWAY 


Importers and Manufacturers 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 
Hoasefurushing Gots, 


keep a large and well-selected stock of 
Plated, Japanned, Tin, Wood, and 
Willow Ware. 

TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY, 


from the best makers. 
Locksand Bells Repaired and Keys Fitted. 
i172 Broadway, cor. 28t St. 


WHOLESALE 


CLOTHING DEPARMENT, 
FINE WHITE VESTS. 


We are now receiving orders from merchant tailors 
and other dealers for our Wuite Vests, to be delivered 














Silver-Plated W rte 


-——00' 


— SST HH Bao 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufactory, West Meriden, Conn. 





Offer a most complete assortment of 


LOOP LLL GL RPL RL IL IAI Pin oP PP, 


EX ((( FINE ELECTRO-PLATED TABLB-WARE, }))3¢ 


Ars RePRastre tas Vales Vas esPas™ Oe tasMhaF MPa Masher Masel Mas el testees 


Including not only articles of domestic use, but a large variety of orn 
mental fancies suitable for presents. 

Particular attention is invited to the Company’s recently patenteu 
process of electro-plating the smaller domestic articles, 


CODFORKS, SPOONS, 8D 


By which the parts most exposed to wear receive an extra coating of 
Silver, three times the usual thickness, a feature which renders the produc. 
tion of this Company more enduring than that of any other manufacture 
while the cost is relatively small. 


COTHE PORCELAIN-LINED ICE-PITCHERS.D 


Another specialty of this Company, are now known all over the 
world, and valued for their extraordinary property of retaining the purity 
and coolness of water, as well as for the singular durability, cleanliness 
and chemical excellence of their interior surface. 

A full stock of these goods may be found in every considerable 
city of the Union. 

To protect the purchaser against worthless imitations, it should b 
opserved that the improved Spoons and Forks are uniformly stamped 
1847—ROGERS BROS.—Xil, and our trade-mark as below: 


: 


| 


TRADE-MARK TRADE-MARK 








FOR 


ELECTRO-PLATE 
WHITE METAL, 


FOR 


ELECTRO-PLATE 
NICKEL-SILVER. 














in May or earlier, if required. 








e make a sp y of the facture of these 
pro and they are acknowledged to be the best made 
in the country. 

To secure a supply, it will be necessary to send in 
orders early,as we havenever been able to supply 
the demaod during the months of June and July. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 Washington St., Boston. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0., 


Broadway, corner (9th street, 
NEW YORK. 

















BUILDING PAPER. 


TARRED SHEATHING, 


conductor of cold, heat, aud dampness, 
Prepared PLASTERING BOARD 
A cheap and perfect sutst ‘tute for lath and plaster 
Makes a smooth, warm, and substantial wall, at lesg 
an balf the usual cost, 
DOUBLE THICK ROOFING 

and Quartz Cenien! make a good water and fire. 
proof roof. for less than $1.50 per ae mae 


DEAFENINC for Ceilings, ete, 
CAHPET LINING. 


Samples and cicculars sent fre by 

ROCK RIVER PAPER CO, 

B.E. HALE & €0., mate 
Nog, 22 and 24 Frankfort street, New Fork 











A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF NEW 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


Just Received Striped India Long 
Shawls, from $20 to $250 each. 
Open Center Squares, in ail 
Colors, from $75 to $450 each. 
Biack Filled Squares, in New 
Designs and Colorings, from 
$150 to $2,500. a Full Assort- 
ment of ‘‘Ranpoore Chuddas, 
In = Colors, from $40 to $60 
each. 


Black Thread Lace 
Parasol Covers. 


Black Thread and Cuipure Trim- 
ming Laces, much telow Rezu- 
lar Prices. White Lama, White 
and Ecru Cluny (extra widths), 
and White Silk Guipure Laces, 
suitable for Dress Trimmings. 


i 


Spring & Summer Undergarments. 


Men's and Youth's Furnishing Goods. 
French, English, and German Hosiery. 
Theabove stock now complete in every 
respect, 


Spring and Summer Shawl Dep't. 


Would call the special attention of their 
patrons to this Department, which is 
now replete with all the Latest Novel- 
ties produced this 8 9 and, having 
placed their orders before the recent 
targeincrease in prices in the foreign 
markets, they are now enabled to offer 








CARPETINGS. 


We shall be happy to demonstrate to the h 
thousands of readers of Tut INDEPENDENT that there 
is no better place in this country to purchase 


CARPETS 


our warehouse, 257 Fulton street, Brooklyn: 
Nae York: FOSTER BROTHERS. ‘ 
h t of our house we 


the an 
refer by ermission to THK INDEPENDENT, 
We exh ibit an extensive assortment of 


MOQUETTE, 


BOTH 
FRENCH AND AMERICAN, 
SCOTCH AXMINSTER, 
ENGLISH VELVETS, 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES. 
In fact, a first-class stock of all kinds o 


f Carpets. 
Also 2 large assortment of LACE CURTAINS and 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


FOSTER BROTHERS, 


287 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
THE 


PEAKE BRAND 


of Irish Linens and Linen 
Handkerchiefs pow com- 
mand universal approba- 


on. 

The distinctive qualities 
which have gained for these 
goods such great favor and 
unprecedented demand, 
are: 
1. They are all Pure 
ninen, evento the lowest 
ade. 
I. They are made of 
th ial 


il 
and uniform quality. 
IV. Their great strenath and durability, 
which make them superior to all others, 

These goods are sold by most of the Dry Goods Mer- 
chants,in all the cities and towns throughout the 
United States. 

¢#~ Purchasers will know them as a Mountain 
Feak, aneesely like the above, is stamped on each 

jozen and piece, 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., 
427 & 429 Brondway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand Sor the United States, 


\ 


Arod: 














e best material, 
I. Their fine texture 





THE we {LLeSs 


ASK FOR IT. TRY IT. , 


Vive Ma 





of 


their stock at much less than PRESENT 
MARKET VALUE. 


LARGE ADDITIONS 


have been made to our stocks of Summer 
Silks, Grenadines, Gaze de Seles, Brae 
reges, Or di Cambrics, 
Printed Linen Lawns, Percales, Prints, 
Plain and Fancy Traveling Dress Mate- 
rials, etc. 


be 





The Latest Paris Noveities in 


CARMENTS 


i ui il 


almost all kinds of family sewing, its use is quickly learned, and runs so easily that @ child can 


nearly ali kinds of 


families. 
is the Elastic Loop, which has gained a wide popularity, many now preferring it to the lock stitch.” 


THE 


BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE, st 


i 





The first and only success in producing a truly valuable low-priced Sewing Machine. lis 


price reaches all cunditions, its simplicity aud ease of operation adapt it tu all capacitits, 
while its merits make it an universal favorite. It is nickel-plated and burnished. ‘Though 
strong and substantial in all its parts, it weighs lees than two pounds, and can be earried id 
a lady’s satchel. With ease it makes 600 stitches per minute, and is equally adapted to all 
kinds and qualities of goods. Mr. Orange Judd & Co., of the American Agriculturist, atet 
testing the Machine for months, endorse it with a two-column editorial in the March null 


T, which says: 
A ereat Boon—a Good, Cheap Sewing Machine at last. It is well and strongly made, is applicable - 


work it. | 
kes the elastic loop-st:tch, which, with a little-care in muking the closing stitch, is abundantly girozg {7 
family sewing, and less likely to break in washing and wearing, owing to its elasticity. 


The Scientifle American says : 
“*It is capable of hemming, tncking, stitching, embroidering—in short, of doing most of the sewing done ia 
We have never reen a Sewing Machine work with so little expenditure of power as this. Tue suited 
Remember the above testimony is from the highest authority and voluntarily given. 
The Machine will be sent to any address, with hemmer, guide, four needles, oil and ca 


needle in and threaded, sample of sewing begun, the whole carefully boxed, for 839, with 
privilege of seeing it at Express Office before paying for it. 
chine, so that all can at once use it. If any need more testimony in proof of its value, send 
a three-cent stamp, or order Machine at once. 


BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE CO., 26 West Broadway, N. Y: 


Full directious with every Ma- 


Every Machine warranted two years. 





NOW OPEN. 


RICH CARPETS. 


Fresh Arrivals of Carpetings— We shall 
open on Monday next a number of new 
patterns Fine Carpets, which, with those 
previously received, makes our assortment 
Extremely Attractive. Also new designs 
in Velvet Tapestry, English Body Brus- 
sels,and a very fine line of Crossley’s 
Tapestry Brusse’s, Three-Ply, and In- 
grain Carpets, English and American Oil 
Cloths, White, Check, and Fancy Mat- 
tings, at the Lowest Market Prices, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 





73 


75 








A fine assortment of the above 
goods now open at very low prices. ped 
Also Great Bargains in Lace and Not- 


tingham Curtains, ete., ete. 


] ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 








JOHNSON, BURNS & CO, 


wide, in a 


PARASOLS AND SUN 


The largest assortment we have ever had the pleas 
ure of offering to our customers. Prices guaranteed 


UNION FENCE CO., 


Lo MANUFACTURERS OF 
FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, || pxreNT COMBINATION FENCES 
TRIMMING RIBBONS, FOR 7 
in all the new shades, including Peacock Green, Sages, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GROUNDS. 


te. at 35 cts., 
ward. ALL SILK. 
100 PIECES OF ALL BOILED 


COLORED SASH RIBBONS. 


ts., worth #1. 15 eces extra st 7 inches 
in all the new shades, 95 cts., worth $1.°5. 
PIECES OF BROKEN AND BLOCK 


PLAID SASH RIBBONS. 


75 cts., worth Wcts.; §5 cts,, worth $1. 





{ 
Be 
lS 4 |p: The 


UMBRELLAS. 











ust competition, 


beauty and more strength than can be attaine? ¥ 
either singly, which, with Iron foundations. eles? 


LACES, EMBROIDERIES, patterns of Iron Poste; toxether with a perfect foie 
i i Pr 

HOSIERY AND CLOVES, aa qaating, compose of the best te durabilite 
DRESS TRIMMINGS. | not to be surpassed. They will endure for years ¥! 

LADIES’ UNDERWEAR and SUITS at ex- 














Black Gros Grain Silks. 
Colored Gros Grain Silks. 
Striped and Figured Sitks. 
All Silk Poplins. 
Marcellines. 

Lustrings. 

Foutards. 

Florentines. 

Pongee Handkerchiefs. 





A. T. STEW 





AMERICAN SILKS. 


MANUFACTORED BY 


CHENEY BRO 


Ss. 
HARTFORD AND SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONN. 


SILKS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES TO ORDER. 
SOLD AT WHOLESALE BY 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, AND PHILADELPHIA, 
and =” at all First-class Dry Goods Steres. 














: 1 i ti I rices. Ify 
See rth cam neler Drei, feat remem" CASES OF an ONION FENCE CO., Painesville, @ 
2 " c 5 a} « “s X Y: ke a 
Bato ail bosehold aes: alc, for stores, FRENCH FLOWERS —— 
= wore ‘ ived, rising Wi 
k 0 D td See. ree ee e- T. vi E 
Agents Make $10 a Day! jgHNSON, BURNS & CO 
SELLING THESE LAMPS, ’ oT) WRIN 
Nos. 34 and 36 East Fourteenth St., , 
Manufactured by UNION SQUARE. 
WALLACE & SONS; Gp Moulton 
PARASOLS . 
<> ee! Rolls, White 
£9 Chambers St.,N.¥. | in Alpine, APRESS TRIMMINGS” Rubber, Doa 
in latest novelties of Frin > ps, ( olored Laces, ble Spiral 
RICH RIBBONS. Easy 
Gros Grain, Bonnet R:bbon, fash Ribbon, elegant Ba A 
LACES y 3 aceal 
re KGET eet Ne TEA TAO, adja 
CHILDREN’S FURNISHING GOODS. ied 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, Lena 
made to order. Latest styles Paris Pattern Hats, at THE d 
Belt Ribbons. STRAW HATS in all the new shapes. frie: Chew: 
Gros Grain Ribbons. Crépe Anglais, in all the yaew shades for trimming and est 
m ° 
Sash Ribbons. EDWARD A. MORRISON, TRY IT. 
Machine Twist. &7 BROADWAY, NEAR THIRTEENTH STREPT. 
rents fiineny NEW YoRK sarery STEAM | PROVIDENCE TOOL CO., 


Trams and Organzines. 
Fine Organzines for 
Silk Mixture Cassimeres. 





ART & CO., 





ROUGHT IRON SEC- 
BOD We RVETY STEAM BOIL. 
ERS. 


Providence, R. I. 





RS, which cannot Explode, and K 

insurance! — Also ORK. 
BUPERION steam ENGINES, | 11 WARREN ST- NEW YORE: 

t to one e 01 ’ 

from tind above, in quantities, IN & C0 $ 
by SPzCIAL | By Dupti- s 

Fr AR l- 
BINED VERTICAL ENGINE and ARE THE 

n 


bia = power per day. Sen i 
Catalogue and Price-list. 44 Courtlandt St., N.Y. 


Y.. 
ea TACK President. S. WILCOX. Treasurer oan RBOADWAY- 
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iE. BUTTER 


E. BUTTERICK &€0.’S 
PATTERNS. — 


Why they are Superior 
to all others. 


FIRST. 
They are reliable, each Pattern having been 
practically tested before being offered for sale. 
SECOND. 
They are in all sizes, so that any one can obtain 
Pattern requiring little variation. 
THIRD. 

Fach Pattern has a printed lab", showing its 
ize, the amount of Cloth, Trimming, etc., re- 
uired, with necessary instructions for cutting and 

Making, and a picture of the garment when 
Aivished. 








i 
£. 
3 
,3 


ee 





£ 


FOURTH. 
They are more perfectly cut than they can be 
y the ordinary method, each part being per- 
pct and fitted. The difficult parts are notched, 
p as to be easily put together. 











—_—————— 
NOTICE THIs. | 
Each of our Patternshas the 
name of the Proprietors printed 


Yon the label. Any others are 
Ugpurious. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 


55 Broadway, New York. 
16 West Madison st., Chicago, Il. 
65 Notre Dame St., Montreal, Can. 


Genera! Agencies: 


UMMER & WILDER, 144 Tremont street, Boston, Mass., 
General Agents for Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island. 


S, DAWLEY, 402 Maine street, Ruffalo, N. Y., Gereral Agent 








for outside of Stidding, under (la: boards, a pon 


for Western New York and Northwestern Pennsylvania. 


OMERVILLE & HOWE, 230 Superior street, Cleveland, Ohio, 
General Agents for Northe:n Ohio. 


OWE SEWING MACHINE CO., Peru, Indiana, General 
Agents for Northern Indiana. 

MLAKE & WILLARD, 161 West Fourth street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, General Agents for Southern Ohio and Eastern Ken 


tucky. 
. H. DORRIS, 166 Fourth street, Louisville, Kentucky, General 
Agent for Southern Indiana and Western Kentucky. 
. A, DEMING, 113 Kearney street, San Francisco, California, 
General Agent for the Pacific States. 
WSCO BROS, 50 North Charles street, Paltimore, Maryland, 
General Azents for Baltimore and vicinity. 
ss M. M. PATTON, 23 Lake street, Elmira, New York, Gen 
eral Agent for Central New York. 
7M. DOUGLAS, 310 North Fifth street, St. Louis, Missouri, 
General Agent for St. Louis and vicinity. 
zs, F. M. BUCKLAND, 371 Main street, Hartford, Ct., Gen- 
eral Agent for Northern Connecticut. 
VM. E. COOPER & CO., 8 Canal street, New Orleans, General 
Agents for New Orleans and vicinity, 


Branch Offices : 


$878 BROADWAY, New York. 
26 THIRD AVENUE, New York. 
' 4461 THIRD AVENUE (Yorkville), New Vork. 
' 2219 THIRD AVENUE (Harlem), New York. 
19 GRAND STREET, New York. 
p82 EIGHTH AVENUE, New York. 
266 BOWERY, New York. 
367 BLEECKER STREET, New York. 
R3. H. A. CAMP, 3% Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
EDWITH & CODE, 282 and 281 Fulton street, Prooklyn, N. Y. 
RATT & SMITH, 691 Myrtle avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ns. L. HIGHAM, 701 Fulton street. Breoklyn, N. Y. 
. J. CAHILL, cor. De Kalb & Nostrand aves,, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
as. 8. A, BAKER, 214 Grand street, William-burg, N. Y. 
. H. BAKER, 16 Fourth street, Williamsburg, N. Y. 
R. BREVOORT, 295 Main street, Poughke«psie, N. ¥ 
R. BREVOORT, 164 Warren street, Hudson, N. Y. 
. A, THOMPSON, 589 Broadway, Albany, N. ¥. 
. A. THOMPSON, Times Building. Troy, N 
rs. T. T. CLARK, 14 W. Fayette street, Syracuse, N. ¥ 
. W. SHERAR, 34 Main street, Rochester, N. Y. 
RS. ELI OVERTON, 295 Genesee street, Utica. N. Y. 
Rs. R. METCALF, 91 State street, Schenectady, N. ¥ 
Rs. M. J. BROWN, 141 Water street, Newburgh, N. ¥ 
. SHAVER, Ogdensbure, N. Y. 
. A. WATERMAN, Watcriown, N. ¥ 
HATHAWAY & SON, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
. ROCKWOOD, 60 Main strect, Loc'port, N. Y. 
Lg. D. SELLFCK, Boston Rod, Mott Maven, N. Y. 
H, YOUNG, Flushing, N. Y. 
ne R. VEVERS. 79 Montgomery street, Jersey City, N. J. 
\.. BIRD, 153 Broad street, Elizabeth, N. J. 
ks. E. WIECK, £94 Broad street, Newark, N. J. 
rs. J. WOODS, 250 Washington street, Hoboken, N. J. 
D. SIMONTON, 141 Main street, Paterson, N. J. 
Rs. G. O. SHIPWAY, Church street, New Brunswiek, N. J. 
PeBrs. 8, C. CONKLIN, Plainfield, N. J. 
Rs. T, TODD, 56 Fast Main street, Orange, N. J. 
me. T. RI ON, Jersey City Heights, N. J. 
M. CHEESEMAN, 88 E. State street, Trenton, N. J. 
“ws. B. F. SWEETEN, 338 Federal street, Camden, N. J. 
S. KLEIN & BRO., 240 Main street, Bridgeport, Ct, 
Brs, J. A. JUDD, South Norwalk, Ct. 
rs, E, W. TUCKER, Ne-wich, Ct. 
P. GILLET & 59.,3 Exchange Place, Danburv, Ct. 
B. JOHNSON & 00;, 288 Chapel street, New Haven, Ct. 
P. KIMPTON, 111 Main street, St. Albans, Vt. 
ks. M. L, ALLEN, Furlington, Vt. 
. L, LICHTENSTEIN, 226 Market street, Wilmington, Del. 
. A. HAMLIN, 1113 Chestnut street, Puiladelphia, Pa. 
ILLIAM D. MARTIN, 414. N. Third street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
PHILIP BENSON, 525 Penn street, Reading, Pa. 
or. E. A. KEFFER, 15S. Queen street, Lancaster, Pa 
Biss L. NOLL, Easton, Pa. 
50D & IVORY. 13 N. George street, York, Pa. 
>@ 8. REED, Scranton, Pa. 
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ms. J. E. JONiS, 82 W. Fourth street. Williamsport, Pa, 
rs. J. 1. WILKIE, 1508. High street, Columbus, 0. 
RS. M. A. STATHEM, 118 Felix street, St. Joseph, Mo. 
RS. A. A. WOOD, 626 Main street, Kansas City, Mo. 
LISBURY, BRO., & CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
M. STOWE, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
DUN H. CAMP, 112 Third street, St. Paul, Minn. 
J. AUSTIN, 7 Certer Block, Minneapohs, Minn 
HELTON, BLAMIRE & CO.,53 Main street, Norfolk, Va. 
V. TAPLEY, Petersburg, Va. 
G. NAYLOR & CO., 49 Market street, Wheeling, W. Va. 
D. RUTH, 125 Main street, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Ss. M. B, MOORE, 21 Main street, Davenport, Iowa. 
8. A. P. VOORHEES, Burlington, Iowa, 
- GEO. HFSSEL, Del street, I D 
ELON LEITER © CO. Twentiont and Beste sts., Chicago, Ill 
0. T. STUART, Jr., Sixth sireet, Springfield, Til vei 
DSEPH & NELKE, cor. 14th and Hampshire streets, Quincy, Ml. 
——0- 
» N. B.—There is more vulgarity in being too 
Much dressed than in being dressed too plainly. 
Bo, while we commend good taste and neatness, 
We do not encourage useless expenditure ; and if 
ne can afford to dress expensively, utility should 
Iso be considered. 
By the use of our patterns just as much style 
An be obtained as by any other method, and 
renty-five per cent. of tne usual cost of almost 
ery garment saved. 
© We are daily receiving letters from ladies (who 
Mice thought they could not make their own or 
@¢ir children’s garments) thanking us for the in- 
ntion of the system by which are obtained the 
sults which seem 80 magical to them. 
Most of our Patterns can be ha’i at the Branch 
uses mentioned above; bit, if there are any 
hich cannot be thus procured, they will be sent 
Mediately to any address, postpaid, on receipt 
order and price. A Pictorial Catalogue de- 
‘otive of our Patterns will be sent on receipt of 
™MP to prepay postage, 
Address all letters to 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., | 


5 BROADWAY, New York. 











rth, Kansas, 
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Front View. Back View. 
Misses’ Low-necked, Belted Polonaise. 
Ages, Ten to Fifteen Years. 
Six Sizes; Fifteen Cents each. 
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Y SUNDAY SCHOOL PAVER. ONLY 
1 HE WORLD. ONLY sa se 130 4 Yea 
VORLO. QONLY S130 4 YEAR 
1 NLY SLIGO AY? AR , 
y N , IT ONLY 81.50 4 YEAR 
R CoUNtRY NEED IT. ONLY $2.50 A YEAR, 


oN WANANAKER, 
ESHER AND PROYPRIETOR, Philadelpaiy 
= - 8,3 
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ROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


, West Meriden, Conn. 


Mani factor 


Jot ccaorfme 
iete assorime 


ELECTRO-PLATED TABLE-WARE, )))3&3e~ 


ee rd 





les of domestic use, but a large variety of orre 
nis invited to the Company's recently patenteu 


r domestic articles, 


ra] _ 
E.Y. 
d to wear receive an extra coating of 
, a feature which renders the produce 
than that of any other manufacture 
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CELAIN-LINED ICE-PITCHERS.~> 


specialty of this Company, are now known all over the 





perty of retaining the purity 





ngular durability, cleanliness 








3ROS.—XIl, and our trade-mark as below: 


tA DE-MARK TRADE-MARK 
FOR } FOR 


ELECTRO-PLATE ELECTRO-PLATE 


HITE METAL. |) NICKEL-SILYER. 





‘i FE A 


bib MUIAL, 











ps BUILDING PAPER. 


TARRED SHEATHING, 


itside of Stidding, under (la; boards, @ pon. 
t feold, heat, aud dampness, 












heap and perfect su’st'tute for lath and plaster 
oth, warm, and substautial wall, at lesg 


DOUBLE THICK ROOFING 


and Quartz Cenen' make a good water and fire. 
proof roof. for less than $3.50 per square, 


DEAFERINC for Ceilings, ete, 
CARPET LINING, 


3 Samples and circulars sent fre by 
i 





TKI Se ROCK RIVER PAPER CO, 
= ge bee 3. E, HALE & CO. 


22 and 24 Frankfort street, New York 





Tr 


1 SEWING MACHINE, $10. 





recess in producing a truly valuable low-priced Sewing Machine. Its 
tions, its simplicity and ease of operation adapt it to all capacities, 
it an universal favorite. Itis nickel-plated and burnished. Though 
in all its parts, it weighs lees than two pounds, and can be carried in 
. ease it makes 600 stitches per minute, and is equally adapted to all 
goods. Mr. Orange Judd & Co., of the American Agriculturist, after 
or months, endorse it with a two-column editorial in the March nul: 


od, Cheap Sewing 


Machine 
ewing, its us kly le 


It is well and strongly made, is applicable for 
and ronsso easily that a child can work it. 





at last. 





h, winch, with a e-care making the closing stitch. is abundantly strong for 
ewing, and less likely to break in wasuing and wearing, owing to its elasticity.” 
rican 88yS: 
ing, tucking, stitching, embroidering—in short, of doing most of the sewing done fp 
een a Sewing Machine work with so little expenditure of power as this, The stiteb 
2a8 gained a wide popularity, many now preferring it to the lock stitch,”’ 
ove testimony is from the highest authority and voluntarily given. 
be sert to any address, with hemmer, guide, four needles, oil and ca0, 
d, sample of sewing begun, the whole carefully boxed, for $30, with 
t Express Office before paying forit. Full directions with every Ma- 
t once use it. If any need more testimony in proof of its value, send 
order Machine at once. Every Machine warranted two years. 


ORNS & 60, 


UNION FENCE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| 

NERY GOODS, | | paTENT COMBINATION FENCES 
RIBBONS, | FOR 

Dee sn ee | PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GROUNDS 


, 50 cts., and up 


SH RIBBONS. 


es extra quali'y,7 inches 
les, 95 ¢ ) 1.95 


< ts., worth @1.°5 
OKEN AND BLOCK 


H RIBBONS. 


3 AND SUN 
LLAS. 








d the plea 
S guaranteed 








By a combination of Wood and Iron we avail our 
selves of the best material, and thereby combine.more 





e attained with 
lations, elegav 
s, together with a perfect finis 


IDERIES, 

AND CLOVES, 
SS TRIMMINGS. 
VEAR andSUITS at ex- 





Address 


and price lists. 


UNION FENCE CO., Painesville, O-_ 


SES OF 
FLOWERS 


Wreaths ard Monturas— 
n Monday, 


IRNS & CO., 


st Fourteenth St., 








PROVIDENCE WRINGER 




















SQUARE, 
7 Moulton 

SOL 
~ 3 o Rolls, White 

MMINGS eee se Rubber, Dos 
in Bok < ored Laces, PROVIDENCE ble Spiral 

» fash Ribbon, elegant = Cogs, Easy 
ND IMITATION a Westiag, Ba 
Fringed Laces, Point, Val., L. ——— — adjustable 
; ° - Curved 
NISHING GOODS. — = @ vat 
ROUND HATS, MOULTON Rc any sa. 
les Paris Pattern liats, at {| {O DOUBLE Brinn a, THE BEST. 
“ices. RO The Oheap- 
n all the new shapes. pit 
w shades for trimming and os A est 
purposes, A D cLANP 

MORRISON, unve TRY IT. 
THIRTEENTH STREFT. 





AFETY STEAM 
RCO. 

) WROUGHT IRON SEC- 
\.LSAFE'Y STEAM BOIL. | 
not Explode, and | 


PROVIDENCE TOOL CO., 


Providence, R. I. 
WARREN ST. NEW YORK: 
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ie Deri MARVIN & CO.’S: 
SAFES. 

er day or | se ' - B E $s T “ 
it 4! Courtlandt st. N.Y. Ne can RBOADWAY.-. 
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E.DUTTERICK &60,'S: 
PATTERNS. 


Why they are Superior 
to all others. 


FIRST. 
They are reliable, each Pattern having been 
practically tested before being offered for sale. 


SECOND. 

They are in all sizes, so that any one can obtain 

a Pattern requiring little variation. 
THIRD. 

Each Pattern has a printed lab~’, showing its 
size, the amount of Cloth, Trimming, etc., re- 
quired, with necessary instructions for cutting and 
making, and a picture of the garment when 
finished. 





FOURTH. 

They are more perfectly cut than they can be 
by the ordinary method, each part being per- 
fect and fitted. The difficult parts are notched, 
so as to be easily put together. 

——0: 
NOTICE THIS. 

Each of our Patterns has the 

name of the Proprietors printed 


on the label. Any others are 
spurious. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 


555 Broadway, New York. 
316 West Madison st., Chicago, Hl. 
265 Notre Dame St., Montreal, Can. 


Cenera! Agencies: 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 144 Tremont street, Boston, Mass., 
General Agents for Maine, New H hire, M husett: 
and Rhode Island. 

JS, DAWLEY, 402 Maine street, Buffalo, N. Y., Gereral Agent 
for Western New York and Northwestern Pennsylvania. 


SOMERVILLE & HOWE, 230 Superior street, Cleveland, Ohio, 
General Agents for Northe:n Ohio. 

HOWE SEWING MACHINE CO., Peru, Indiana, General 
Agents for Northern Indiana. 

BLAKE & WILLARD, 161 West Fourth street, Cincinnati, 
Ojo, General Agents for Southern Ohio and Eastern Ken- 

icky. 

4. Il. DORRIS, 166 Fourth street, Louisville, Kentucky, General 
Agent for Southern Indiana and Western Kentucky. 

. A, DEMING, 113 Kearney street, San Francisco, California, 
General Agent for the Pacific States. 


SCO BROS., 59 North Charles street, Paltimore, Maryland, 
General Azents for Baltimore and vicinity. 

Miss M. M. PATTON, 23 Lake street, Elmira, New York, Gen- 
eral Agent for Central New York. 

WM. DOUGLAS, 810 North Fifth street, St, Louis, Missouri, 
General Azent for St. Louis and vicinity. 

Mas, F. M. BUCKLAND, 371 Main street, Hartford, Ct., Gen- 
eral Agent for Northern Connecticut. 

WM. E. COOPER & CO., 89 Canal street, New Orleans, General 
Agents for New Orleans and vicinity. 


Branch Offices : 


98 BROADWAY, New York. 
26 THIRD AVENUE, New York. 
1461 TRIRD AVENUE (Yorkville), New Vork. 
2219 THIRD AVENUE (Harlem), New York. 
319 GRAND STREET, New York. 
682 EIGHTH AVENUE, New York. 
26 BOWERY, New York. 
7 BLEECKER STREET, New York. 
Mrz. H. A. CAMP, 385 Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn, N, Y. 
LEDWITH & CODE, 282 and 281 Fulton street, Rrooklyn, N. Y. 
PRATT & SMITH, 691 Myrtle avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mes. L. HIGHAM, 701 Fulton street. Breoklyn, N. Y. 
R. J. CAHILL, cor. De Kalb & Nostrand aves,, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mes. §. A, BAKER, 214 Grand street, Williamsburg, N. Y. 
W. fl. BAKER, 16 Fourth street, Williamsburg, N. Y. 
E.R. BREVOORT, 295 Main street, Poughke*psie, N. Y. 
ER. PREVOORT, 164 Warren street, Hudson, N. Y. 
4. A, TIOMPSON, 589 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
A.A. TIOMPSON, Times Building. Troy, N. Y. 
Mes. T. T, CLARK, 14 W. Fayette street, Syracuse, N, Y. 
W.W. SHERAR, 34 Main street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mas. ELI OVERTON, 295 Genesee street, Utica. N. Y. 
Mes. R. METCALF, 91 State street, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mas. M. J. BROWN, 141 Water street, Newburgh, N. Y. 
W. SHAVER, Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
(a. WATERMAN, Watcriown, N. Y 
E HATHAWAY & SON, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
© ROCKWOOD, 60 Main street, Locport, N. Y. 
J.D. SELLECK, Roston Roud, Mott Maven, N. Y. 
. YOUNG, Flushing, N. Y. 
VEVERS. 79 Montgomery street, Jersey City, N. J. 
ARD, 153 Broad strect, Elizabeth, N. J. 
. WIFCR, £4 Broad street, Newark, N. J. 
WOODS, 230 Washington street, Hoboken, N. J. 
.D. SIMONTON, 141 Main street, Paterson, N. J. 
Mes. G. O. SHIPWAY, Church street, New Brunswiek, N. J. 
Yas. § C. CONKLIN, Plainfield, N. J. 
Mas. T. TODD, 54 Fast Main street, Orange, N. J. 
RT, RI ON, Jersey City Heights, N. J. 
\.M. CIIEESEMAN, 88 E. State street, Trenton, N. J. 
Nas, B. F, SWEETEN, 338 Federal street, Camden, N. J. 
M.KLEIN & BRO,, 240 Main street, Bridgeport, Ct, 
Yas, J. A. JUDD, South Norwalk, Ct. 
tes, E, W. TUCKER, Norwich, Ct. 
K.P. GILLET & 39,,3 Exchange Place, Danburv, Ct. 
BE. JOHNSON & 00;, 988 Chapel street, New Haven, Ct. 
LP, KIMPTON, 111 Main street, St. Albans, Vt. 
Mas. M. L, ALLEN, Eurlington, Vt. 
\.L. LICHTENSTEIN, 296 Market street, Wilmington, Del. 
6. A. HAMLIN, 1113 Chestnut street, Pailadelphia, Pa. 
WILLIAM D, MARTIN, 414.N. Third street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
IP DEN 
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Hill. 










Miss L. NOLI 
¥0 1D & IVORY. 18 N. George street, York, Pa. 
ES REED, Scranton, Pa. 
Me ‘BE. JONvs, 82 W. Fourth street. Williamsport, Pa, 
= 4.11. WILKIE, 130 8. High street, Columbus, 0. 
os M.A. STATHEM, 118 Felix street, St. Joseph, Mo. 
S.A. A. WOOD, 626 Main street, Kansas City, Mo. 
SALISRt RY, BRO., & CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
3 M STOWE, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
‘ HN i. CAMP, 142 Third street, St. Paul, Minn. 
wa AUSTIN, 7 Certer Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 
“ELTON, BLAMIRE & CO.,53 Main street, Norfolk, Va. 
\.v. TAPLEY, Petersburg, Va. 
4 @ we \YLOR & CO., 49 Market street, Wheeling, W. Va. 
“a - TH, 125 Main street, Dubuque, Iowa. 
om LB, MOORE, 21 Main street, Davenport, Iowa. 
a AP VOORHEES, Burlington, Iowa, 
pe “EO, HESSEL, Delaware street, Leavenworth, Kansas, 
ji TFYN, 109 Wisconsin street. Milwaukee, Wis, 
). LEITER & CO., Twentieth and State sts., Chicago, Ill. 
T. STUART, Jr., Sixth street, Springfield. Til “ 
“SEPH & NELKE, cor. 14th and Hampshire streets, Quincy, Ill. 











N. B.—There is more vulgarity in being too 
Much dressed than in being dressed too plainly. 
\, while we commend good taste and neatness, 
vedo not encourage useless expenditure ; and if 
ve can afford to dress expensively, utility should 
0 be considered. 

By the use of our patterns just as much style 
i be obtained as by any other method, and 
‘Wenty-five per cent. of the usual cost of almost 
ery garment saved. 

Vexre daily receiving letters from ladies (who 
‘ue thought they could not make their own or 
‘cit children’s garments) thanking us for the in- 
‘tion of the system by which are obtained the 
reals which seem so magical to them. 

Mostof our Patterns can be had at the Branch 
rag Mentioned above; but, if there are any 
th cannot be thus procured, they will be seni 
oe iately to any address, postpaid, on receipt 

orler and prices, A Pictorial Catalogue de- 

— _ of our Patterns will be sent on receipt of 
» ‘0 prepay postage, 
Address all letters to 


E. BUTTERICK & C0., 


“ BROA wetland ll New York. 
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Front View. Back View. 
Misses’ Low-necked, Belted Polonai 
Ages, Ten to Fifteen Years, 























+ Twenty Cents each 





E, BUTTERICK & C0.’S FASHIONS, SPRING AND SUMMER, 1879. 








S) CURE Ebet 









Front View. 


Waist measures, Twenty to Thirty Inches. 


Dp a 


ws , 


Front View. 





Six Sizes ; Fifteen Cents each. ’ i} f e 
JANN 088 2088 2156 SIUA 2106 f 
2087 2085 ™ ' al56 2I08 
: Front View. Back View 
Front View. Back View. 2085 Front View. _ Back View. A Waist. Front View. Back View. aaa View. Back View. 
Boy’! Jacket, with Adjustable Foont View, _. Bast View. Boye) Sletten a Tears Seen, Taves ts ten Tome Boys’ Scotel, Jacket, with a Vest poFrRt VIEW Pe i Back Base” Pants with Pita at Beck 
: es vs’ Blouse. ges, ‘ ; each, . Three to Six Years. ys’ Pants, ; and Poin . 
2\61 9920 9990 Front View. Back View. Ages, Five to Ten Years. Ages, Four wo ba yous. Six Sizes; Twenty Cente Eight Sizes; Fifteen Cents Four Bizes; Twenty Cents each. cad Ornaments oe ——. Ages . Three to ~~ an 
2161 Boys’ Single-breasted Blouse, Cut- ‘Six Sizes; Twenty Cents each. wn a Ages. TWO ten Centseach. ight Sizes; 
Front View, Back View, Front View. Back View. y , an in Front. . each. Seven X 
Girls’ Gored Sack. F Girls’ Sleeveless Watteau Basque. Ages, Four to Twelve Years. 
aAg®. Four to Nine Years. Ages, Three to Nine Years. LNine Sizes; Twenty Cents each. 


Seven Sizes; Fifteen Cents each. 





THE INDEPENDENT. nh 





SEER SERA CER DST PETER NETSS 
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PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 555 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | 
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Front View. 
Ladies’ ‘*‘ Dolly Varden,”’ with a Vest. 
Bust measures, a to Forty-six Inches. 


Back View. 


Thirteen Sizes : nty-five Cents each. , 





we 


Back View. , 
Ladies’ Spanish Wrapper. 
Bust measures, Twenty-eight to Forty-six Inches. 
Thirteen Sizes; Forty Cents each. 


Front Veiw. Back View. Front View. 
Ladies’ Gored Wrapper. 
Bust measures, ‘I wenty-eight to Forty-six Inches. 


Thirteen Nizes; Forty Cents each. 


gs 
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2174 
Front View. Back View. 
Ladies’ ‘‘ Dolly Varden’’ Overdress. 
Bust measures, Twenty eight to Forty-six Inches, 
Thirteen Sizes; Twenty-five Cents each. 


Front View. Back View. 
Ladies’ Low-necked Overdress. 
Bust measures, Twenty-eight to Forty-six inches, 
Thirteen Sizes; Twenty Cents each, 





Front View. Back View. 
Ladies’ Polonaise, with Side Basques. 
Bust measures, Twenty-eight to Forty-six Inches. 
Thirteen Sizes; wenty-five Cents each. 


Front View. Back View. 
Ladies’ Polonaise, with a Basque Back. 
Bust measures, Twenty-eiybt to Forty-six Inches. 
Thirteen Sizes; Twenty-five Cents each. 


il \ 
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Ladies’ Coat Sleeve, with a Tab. 
One Size; ‘Ten Cents. 





220! 


Front View. Back View. 
Ladies’ Polonaise Overskirt. 
Waist measures, Twenty to Thirty Inches, 
Six Sizes; Twenty Cents each, 
2207 


Front View. Back View. 





i Front View. 
Ladies’ Walking Skirt. Ladies’ Demi-trained Skirt. 


Waist measures, Twenty to Thirty Inches, 
Six Sizes; Thirty Cents each. 


Waist measures, Twenty to Thirty Inches, 
Six Sizes; Thirty Cents each. 





Front View. Back View. 
Ladies’ Low-Necked Corset-Cuover. 
Bust measures, Twenty-eight to Forty-six Inches. 
Ten Sizes . Fifteen Cents each, 





2196 
___ Ladies’ Knickerbocker Drawers. 
Waist measures, Twenty to Thirty Inches. 
Six Sizes; Twenty-five Cents each. 





9195 
Misses’ Chemise. 

Ages, Ten to Fifteen Years. 

Six Sizes; Fifteen Cents each, 





221U 


Front View. Back View. 
Ladies’ Basque, with Tabs. 
Bust —— Twenty-eight to Forty-s:x Inches, 


Back View, rteen Sizes; Fifteen Cents each. 


Ladies’ Slashed Overskirt. 


Six Sizes; Twenty Cents each. 


fs 
whe 


thi 





Front View. Back View. 





Misses’ Skeleton Overdress, with Pointed Skirts Front oe — PT ae View. val 
ie. % on tag any Ages, Ten to Fifteen Years, Front View. Back View. Front View. Back View. 
Misses’ Belted Polonaise anmaenieaeiiies . Six Sizes; Forty Cents each Misses’ Pompadour Overdress. Misses? “Dolly Varden.” \ 


Ages, ‘len to Fifteen Years. 
Six Sizes; Twenty-five Cents each. 


Ages, Ten to Fifteen Years. 


Ages, ‘en to Fifteen ¥ears. Six Sizes; Twenty Cents each. 


Six Sizes; Twenty Cents each, 
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Front View. Back View, 
— hang oo te Nine Yea = Fi yi Fine to ty Cente each Ages, Four to ay a. i 
Ages, Three to Nine Years. ve Sizes ; ‘ Ages, Four . 
Seven | Sizes; Fifteen Cents each. ’ Six Sizes; Fifteen Cents eac i | 
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Sere Girls’ Overskirt. 




























Front View. Back View. 
Misses’ Plain Waist. 
Ages, Ten to Fifteen Years. 
Six Sizes; Ten Cents each. 












Front View. Bi 
Girls’ -paly Tae. al 
Ages, Four to Nine Years. 

Six Sizes; Fifteen Cents each 







Front View. Back 

Girls’ Pompadour Gored Dress. 
Ages, Three to Nine Years. 

Seven Sizes; Fifteen Cents each, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS 
OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


REMITTANCES MUST BE MADE IN MONEY 
DRDERS, BANK CHECKS, on DRAFTS, IF PUSSIBLE, 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
\END THE MONEY IN A REGISTERED LETTER. 
[HE PRESENT REGISTRATION SYSTEM 1S VIR- 
YUALLY AN ABSOLUTE PROTECTION AGAINST | 
LOSSES BY MAIL, asp ALL POSTHASTERS ARE | 
pBLIGED TO REGISTER LETTERS WHENEVER | 
REQUESTED TO DOSO, 














BY MAIL, $2 50 for 52 Numbers, in advance, 
ot 1 50 “ “ 
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“  amer 3 months, 
“ — sfter 6 months. 
Pdelivered in New York, 20 cents per year additional 
Bingle Copies 10 cents. 
PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order.ts ré- 
eeived by the Publisher for their discont’nuance, and 
anti) payment of allarrearagesis made as reguired by 
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Selections. 


THRENODY. 


. 
[Translated Jrom Biox, by ANNA C, BRAcket, in 
the ** Journal of Speculative Philosophy."] 


I weep for Adonis—he is dead! 

Dead Adonis lies, and, mourning all, 

The Loves wail round his fair, low-lying 
head. 

Oh, Cypris, sleep no more! Let from thee 
fall 





Thy purple vestments—hear’st thou not 
the call ? 

Let fall thy purple vestments! Lay them 
by! 


Ah! smite thy bosom, and in sable pall 
Send shivering through the air thy bitter 


cry 
For Adonis dead, while all the Loves reply. 


I weep for Adonis—weep the Loves. 
Low on the mountains beauteous lies he 


there, 

And languid through his lips the faint 
breath moves, 

And black the blood creeps o’er his smooth 
thigh, where 

The boar’s white tooth tke whiter flesh 
mast tear. 

Glazed grow his eyes beneath the eyelids 


wide; 
Fades from his lips the rose, and dies— 
Despair ! 
The clinging kiss of Cypris at his side, 
Alas, = keew not that she kissed him as he 
ied! 


I wail—responsive wail the Loves with me. 

Ah! cruel, cruel is that wound of thine. 

But Cypris’s heart-wound aches more 
bitterly. 

The Oreads weep, thy faithful hounds low 
whine; 

But Cytherea’s unbound tresses fine 

Float on the wind, where thorns her white 
feet wound, 

Along the oaken glades drops blood divine. 

She calls her lover. He, all crimsoned 
round 

His fair, white breast with blood, hears not 

the piteous sound. 


Alas, for Cytherea! wail the Loves. 
With the beloved dies her beauty too. 
Oh! fair was she, the goddess borne of 


doves, 

While Adonis lived; but now, so true 

Her love, no time her beauty can renew. 

Deep-voiced the mozntains mourn; the 
oaks reply; 

And springs and rivers murmur sorrow 
through 

The passes where she goes, the cities hich; 

And blossoms flush with grief as she goes 

desolate by. 





Alas, for Cytherea! he hath died— 

The beauteous Adonis, he is dead! 

And Echo sadly back ‘‘is dead”’ replied. 
Alas, for Cypris! Stooping low her head, 
And opening wide her arms, she piteous 


said : 
‘Ob, stay alittle, Adonis mine! 
Of all the kisses ours since we were wed, 
But one last kiss O give me now, and twine 
Thine arms close, till I drink the latest 
breath of thine! 


‘So will I keep the kiss thou givest me 
FE’en as it were thyself, thou _— best! 
Since thou, O Adonis, far dost flee— 

Oh, stay alittle! Leave a little rest! 

And thou wilt leave me, and wilt be the 


guest 
Of proad Persephon, 
All beautiful obeys her dreed, — oF 
ag e ven ~_" and can not die! 
, thriced-beloved, listen ! "st 
no reply? . Mak’st thou 


“* Then dies to idle air my longin 
As dics a dream along the paths of minke: 
And Cytherea widowed is, exiled 2 


Alas, for Cytherea! Heis dead! 

Her hopeless sorrow breaks in tears, that 
rain s 

Down over all the fair, beloved head, 

Like summer showers, o’er wind-down- 
beaten grain ; . 

They flow as fast as flows the crimson stain 

oe the wound, deep in the stiffening 
thigh; 

And lo! in roses red the blood blooms fair, 

And where the tears divine have fallen 
close by 

Spring up anemones, and stir all tremblingly. 


I weep for Adonis—he is dead ! 

No more, O Cypris, weep thy wooer here! 

Behold a bed of leaves! Lay down his 
head : 

As if he slept—as still, as fair, as dear. 

In softest garments let his limbs appear, 

As when on golden couch his sweetest 
sleep 

He slept thelivelong night, thy heart anear. 

Ob! beautiful in death, though sad he keep, 

No more to wake when Morning o’er the 

hills doth creep. 


And over him the freshest flowers fling. 
Ay me! all flowers are withered quite away 
And drop their petals wan! yet. perfumes 


ng 
And sprinkle round, and sweetest balsams 
ay. ; 
Nay, ot ad perfumes, since thine shall not 
stay! 


In purple mantle lies he, and around 
The weeping Loves hie weapons disarray, 
His sandals loose, with water bathe his 


wound, : 
And fan him with soft wings that wave with- 
out a sound. 


The Loves for Cytherea raise the wail. 
Hymen from quenched torch no light can 


shake. 

His _— wreath lies withered all and 
pale ; 

His joyous song, alas! harsh discords 
break ! 


And saddest wail of all the Graces wake: 

‘*The beauteous Adonis! : He is dead!” 

And sigh the Muses: 
sake !’’ 

Yet would he come, Persephon is dread— 

Cease, Cypris! Sad the days repeat their 
fateful tread ! 


“Stay but for our 





FOUR MEMORABLE YEARS AT 
HILO. 


BY THE REV. 8. J. HUMPHREY. 


ITINERATING. 

As we turn over Mr. Coan’s letters, 
written at that time, the wisdom to plan 
and the strength to execute seem mar- 
velous. Often on his trips he preached 
twenty or thirty sermons a week, and 
this was but part of the labor. “On 
these tours,” he says,‘‘I usually spend 
from two to five weeks visiting all the 
churchmembers in their respective vil- 
lages, calling all their names, holding per- 
sonal interviews with . them, inquirin 

into their states, their hearts, prayers, an 

manner of living; counseling, reproving, 
and encouraging, as the case may require; 
and often ‘breaking bread’ ‘from place to 
place.” The — labor of these tours 
was notsmall. The northern part of his 
parish was crossed by sixty-three ray- 
ines— we see his method by the exact 
count of them he has recorded—from 
twenty to a thousand feet in depth. “In 
many of them the banks are perpen- 
dicular, and can only be ascended by 
climbing with the utmost care, or descend- 
ed only by letting one’s self down from 
crag to crag by the hands. In times of 
rain these precipices are very slippery and 
dangerous, and in many places the travel- 
er is obliged to wind his way along the 





From loveitself; and now—an idle Bi 
self; ht— 
me ~ ves sit in my halls, and all delight 


armed gi 
Why woul ne ee ores is all undone! 


maddening fight 
Why, beanteous,- weala’ 
cembat sbun ?”’ 
Thus Cytherea~and the 
one, 


ou, rash one, seek the 


st thou not the 


sides of a giddy steep, where one g 

four inchcs from the track would = 
him to a fearful depth below.” And then 
the rivers, leaping and foaming along the 
old fire channels, “dashing down in- 
numerable precipices, and 


This store was rebuilt, and occupied but a few months 
preparations to hold their trade, is made visible to our readers in the splendid view of their buildi 
oneness of the human race, in the wonderful display of sympathy from every quarter of the globe; which, like the gentle rain upon the mown 
circles that is simply inexplicable to any one outside of Chicago; and it is the opinion of those best able to judge that to no one man more than 
of a business or benevolent character that would aid in building up the city, 


rope, to prevent me from being swept 
away; and over some I was carried 
passively on the broad shoulders of a 
native, while a company of strong men 
locked hands and stretched themselves 
across the stream, just below me and just 
above a near cataract, to save me from 
goiug over it, if my bearer shold fall.” 
This experience would often be repeated 
three or four times a day. “My least 
weekly number of sermons is six or seven, 
and the greatest twenty-five or thirty. 
I often traveled in drenching rains, cross- 
ing — and dangerous streams, climb- 
ing slippery and beetling precipices, 
preaching in the open air, and some- 
times in wind and rain, with every gar- 
ment saturated with water.” 


THE FAITHFUL PASTOR. 


But it was only by an exact and stead- 
ily worked system that Mr. Coan could 
“overtake” his parish of 15,000 souls. 
Not Dr. Chalmers nor Pastor Harms 
knew his people better than he. When 
his church numbered more than 5,000 he 
could say: ‘My knowledge of the relig- 
ious experiences and daily habits of the 
individuals of my flock, at the present 
time, is more minute and thorough than 
it was when the church numbered only 
fifty or a hundred members.” “By draw- 
ing linesin my parish; by dividing the 
ie 1 into sections and classes; by at- 
tending toeach class separately, system- 
atically, and at a given time and by a 
careful examination and a_ frequent 
review of every individual in each re- 
spective class; by keeping a note-book 
always in my pocket, to refresh my mem- 
ory; by the help of many faithful church- 
members: and by various other collateral 
helps, I am enabled, through the grace 
of God, to gain tenfold more knowledge 
of the individuals of my flock, and of the 
candidates for churchmembersbip, than 
I once thought it possible to obtain in 
such circumstances.” 


SEEKING THE LOST. 
It was a settled plan that there should 
be no living person in all Puna or Hilo 
who should not have the claims of the 
Gospel repeatedly p upon him. 
There was no village so remote, insig- 
nificant, or inaccessible that it did not 
receive frequent visits. If a native fam- 
ily, through freak of temper or stress of 
fortune, had hid itself away in some fast- 
ness of the mountain, it was tracked out 
and plied with the invitations of mercy. 


NATIVE HELPERS. 


To do this required the active co- 
operation of the church. ‘‘ Many of the 
more discreet, prayerful, and intelligent of 
the members were stationed at important 
posts, with instructions to hold confer- 
ence and prayer meetings, to conduct Sun- 
day-schools, and watch over the people. 
Some of these native helpers were men 
full of faith and the Holy Ghost, and they 
succeeded admirably.” ‘‘Other active 
members were selected and sent forth, two 
and two, into every village and place of 
the people. They went everywhere 
preaching the Word. They visited the 
vill , Climbed the mountains, trav- 
cuslthe forests, and explored the glens, in 
search of the wandering and the dying 
sons of Hawaii.” On one occasion Mr. 
Coan sent out about forty churchmem- 
bers to visit from house to house, and in 
all the ‘‘ highways and hedges” within 
five miles of thestation. “They were 
instructed to pray in every house, to look 
after all the sick, the wretched, and the 
friendless, to stir up the minds of the con- 





es urging their 
noisy way to the ocean,” how shall they 
Loves weep, all as | be crossed? ‘Some of them I succeeded 


verts, and to gather the children. Two 
days were spent in this way. Every cot- 
tage was entered, every fastness of Satan 
scoured. The immediate result was that 
several back-loads of tobacco, awa, and 


ae brought in and burnt, and 


in fording, seme I swam by the help of a | oncs Pere ae sarolens and hardened 


into the house of God 
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Se en 


The Store of John V. Farwell & Ca., af Chicago. 


ut of the leading Dry Goods Establishment of New York, with notes of its business, etc. 
sections) by JOHN V. FARWELL & CO., of Chicago, so long known to the Northwest as their leading house in Dry Goods. 
90x190 feet, and was occupied in a little over four months after the fire. 
dry goods building, with the exception of Mr. Stewart’s, in the United States. 


to hear the words of life. 
the Lord fell upon them, and it is believed 
that many of them were born again,” 


AN INGATHERING, 


The great harvest years were 1888 and 
1839, Seven or eight thousand natives 
had professed conversion, but very few 
had thus far been received to the church. 
The utmost care was taken in selecting, 
examining, watching, and teaching the 
candidates. The ever-faithful note-book 
was constantly in hand. Those from the 
distant villages came in and spent several 
months at the station previous to their 
union to the church. ay by day the 
were watched over and instructed, wit 
unceasing labor. Together with those on 
the ground, they were examined and re- 
examined personally many times, sifted 
and resifted, with scrutiny and with every 
effort to take forth the precious from the 
vile. Many of them were converts of two 
—, standing. Astill larger class had 

en on the list for more than one year, 
andasmaller number for a less period. 
The accepted ones stood propounded for 
several weeks, and the church and the 
world, friends and enemies, were called 
upon and solemnly charged to testify if 
they knew aught against any of the candi- 
dates. 

The communion seasons were held 

quarterly, and at these times the converts, 
thus carefully selected, were added to the 
church. On the first Sunday of January, 
1838, 104 were received. fterward, at 
different times, 502, 450, 786, 857, and on 
one occasion a much larger number. 
The station report for the mission year 
ending June, 1839, gives the number of 
accessions for that twelve months at 
5,244. 
A large number of these never came to 
the central station. The sick, the aged, 
and the infirm were baptized and received 
into fellowship at their own villages. 
Some believers were thus accepted who 
could neither walk nor be carried, and 
who lived far up in the mountains, where 
the only water for baptism that could be 
found were the few drops trickling from 
the roof of caves. 


A MEMORABLE COMMUNION. 


The first Sunday of July, 1888, was a 
memorable one, not only in this church, 
but in the history of missions. It was the 
day of the greatest accession. On that 
afternoon 1,705 men, women, and children, 
who aforetime had been heathen,: were 
baptized, and took upon them the vows ot 
God; and about 2,400 communicants sat 
down together at the table of their Lord. 
We lookin upon that scene with wonder 
andawe. The great crush of people at 
the morning sermon has been dismissed, 
and the house is cleared. Down through 
the middle, as is fitting, are seated first 
the original members of the church, per- 
haps fifty in number. The missionar 
then ca!!s upon the head man of each_vil- 
lage to bring forward his people. With 
note-book in hand, he carefully selects the 
converts who have been previously ac- 
cepted. They have been for many weeks 
at the station. No pains have been 
spared, no tests left unused with each 
individual, to ascertain if he be truly a 
convert. The multitude of candidates 
is then seated upoo the earth floor, in 
close rows, with space enough between 
for one to walk. There is prayer and 
singing, and an explanation—made many 
times before, Jest any should trust in the 
external rite—is given aenw of the baptism 
they are now to receive. Then, with a 
basin of water in his hand, rapidly, rev- 
erently he passes back and forth along 
the silent rows, and every head receives 
the sealing ordinance. When all have 
been baptized, he advances to the front, 
and, raising his hands, pronounces the 
hallowed words: “I baptize you all into 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost.” ‘‘I never witnessed such a 


| 
The Spirit of; 





scene before,” said he, looking back 
through the lapse of thirty-three years. 
“There was a hush upon the vast crowd 
without, who pressed about the doors and 
windows. The candidates and the church 
were allin tears, and the overshadowing 
presence of God was felt in every heart.” 

Then followed the sacrament. And 
who are these that take into their hands 
the emblems of the Lord’s death ? Let him 
tell who broke the bread and gave the cup. 

“The old and decrepit, the lame, the 
blind, the maimed, the withered, the par- 
alytic, and those afflicted with divers dis- 
eases and torments; those with eves, 
noses, lips, and limbs consumed with the 
fire of their own or their parents’ former 
lusts; with features distorted and figures 
the most depraved and loathsome—tLese 
come hobbling upon their staves and led 
or borne by their friends, and sit down at 
the table ofthe Lord. Among this throng 
you will see the hoary priest of idolatry, 
with hands but recently, as it were, 
washed from the blood of human victims; 
together with the thief, the adulterer, the 
sodomite, the sorcerer, the highway 
robber, the bloodstained murderer, and 
the mother—no, the monster!—whose 
hands have reeked in the blood of her 
own children. All these meet together 
before tle cross of Christ, with their en- 
mity slain, and themselves washed and 
sanctified, and justified in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our 
God.” HasJesuscome again? Is this one 
of the crowds which he has gathered, and 
upon whom ke has pronounced the words 
ofhealing? Surely,it is. In very deed 
he is there. These are the lost wkon 
the Son of Man came to seck and to save. 
And the rejoiting angels are there. They 
leave behind jthe pomp of cathedrals, and 
fly with eager wing to this lowly island 
tabernacle. | With holy wonder, with 
celestial delizht, they hover over the 
bowed heads of these weeping, redeemed 
sinners. 

DO THESE RESULTS ABIDE ? 

This is a natural question, and it has 
been abundantly asked. It is the dictate 
of prudence, but in part, we fear, of a 
want of faith. ‘‘If there were only a few 
hundreds, wecould believe; but there are 
so many it spoils it all.” This was the 
frank confession of one, herself a mission- 
ary. Justas if it were not possible for 
God to convert a thousand as easily as ten. 

Tried by any proper standard, the re- 
sults do abide, There were reactions, 
But what revivalin America—where the 
people garner into themselves the growth, 
culture, and moral stamina of a thousand 
Christian _years—is not followed by re- 
action? There were apostasies. But did 
there not appear one in Christ’s Twelve, 
and many in the apostles’ churches? On 
examining the matter with some care, we 
are constrained to say that the perma- 
nence of the results seems to us almost as 
marvelous as the revival itself. During 
the five years ending in June, 1841, 7,557 

rsons were received to the church at 

ilo. This embraced about three-fourths 
of the entire adult population of the 
parish. The proportion of those under 
discipline was about one in sixty—a dis- 
cipline stricter than ours at home, and 
that among mere babes in Christ. The 
greater pert of these were restored and 
the finally excommunicated were few. 
The accessions from that day to this have 
been constant. “I never administered 
the quarterly sacrament without receiv- 
ing from ten to twenty persons, No year 
has the number gone below fifty. It did 
not prove a great excitement, to die out. 
When I left, in April, 1870, I had received 
into the church and myself baptized 
11,969 persons, and had also baptized 
about 4,000 infants.” 

It has been the great work of Mr. Coan’s 
life to watch over his immense flock. 
“Year after yearI called the roll of the 
church, from village to village, looking 


’ The first section, on Monroe Street, is 45x190 feet, and was 
The Franklin Street front is 190x96 feet on Monroe, and is under contract to be finished this summer, 
Mr. Farwell went to Chicago in 1845, when the city numbered about 10,000 inhabitants, and be 
firm built a store on Wabash Avenue, 638x120 feet, which was considered so wildly insane that the failure of the firm was predicted as the result. In the crisis of 1857-- 
unexampled growth in their business has crowned their efforts in meeting the wants of the growing trade of the great Northw 
Avenue; and on September 5th, 1870, it was burned‘to the ground, with an immense stock of goods. 
without any appreciable diminution in their sales. 


after each one personally. The Lord was 
better than my fears. They held on 
wonderfully. There were almost no real 
apostasies. I would suspend and work 
with the faltering and the fallen, and they 
would come back.” 

Mr. Coan not only fought as a soldier, 
but planned as a general. Some of the 
best and most reliable natives were called 
to hishelp. At stated times they were 
gathered into an institute for several 
days, and then scattered to-occupy the 
more than twenty preaching places of the 
field. During the last days of 1842 a hun- 
dred helpers were thus collected at Hilo. 
Some of the subjects they discussed were 
these: Popery; Intemperance; the Sab- 
bath; Marriage; Debis; Attention to 
Means of Grace; Personal Industry; 
Care of Children; Care of the Person; 
What shall we do to save the impenitent ? 
What shall we do for the aged, the poor, 
the sick? Monthly concerts; Order in 
religious assemblies, 

Under this training the people became 
more and more settled in faith and mor- 
als. An irruption of Catholic priests 
drew away almost none of them. There 
never was a grogshop in the entire parish. 
It is probable that there are to-day more 
people, in proportion, in Illinois who can- 
net read and write than in Hilo and Puna. 
Not in New England is the Sabbath 
better observed; and the industries of 
civilization have now largely taken the 
place of the old savage indolence. 

In 1867 the grand old church was di- 
vided into seven local, independent 
churches, six of them with native pastors. 
Three of these are on the lava fields of the 
south, and three among the ravines of the 
north. The remaining one is at Hilo, 
where also is an A-nerican church for 
the foreign population. To accommo- 
date the widely scattered people, these 
churches have built fifteen places of wor- 
ship, holding from 500 to 8,000. Five of 
them have bells; and one building—that 
at Hilo—cost about $14,000. This has 
been done mainly with their own money 
and labor. 

But this people have especially vindi- 
cated their claim to a place among the 
churches of the Lord by their 


BENEFICENCE, 


The monthly concert was held from 
the beginning, and with it a contribution 
was always taken. They “first gave 
their own selves to the Lord,” and then it 
was “according to that a man bath”’—a 
fish, a fow], a cocoanut, and, later, money; 
but in it all, sacrifice and worship. Each 
month, on the first Sunday morning, a 
sermon was preached on some depart- 
ment or interest of Christ’s kingdom in 
the broad world. They never so much as 
heard that miserable sentence of a narrow 
faith, ‘‘So much to do at home.” Their 
lips never uttered the miserly falsehood, 
‘*It takes another dollar to send one to 
the heathen.” They were instructed in 
all causes, and gave to all. More than 
$10,000 have come to the United States 
from the contributions of this church. 
$200 went to a Chinese mission, and $100 
to Syria at the time of the massacre and 
famine. The appeal of Father Chinequay, 
in Kankakee, Illinois, reached them; 
and when the letter which brought him 
$200 from these poor islanders was read 
his whole congregation bowed down 
weeping. Their monthly coliections have 
averaged from the beginning about $100, 
the highest reaching $265; and the grand 
aggregate for all religious purposes 
amounts to above $100,000. And these 
natives have done more. They have 
given themselves. Twelve of their 
number, wholly sustained by the church 
that sent them, have gone out as foreign 
missionaries, 2,000 miles, to the dark is- 
lands beyond. 

Father Coan, after spending a few 





months here—the first visit since he went 


This month we have the pleasure of presenting to our subscribers a cut of the immense buil 
I built and occupied in a little over forty days 
making a frontage in all on Monroe of 230 feet and 190 on Franklin Street; being the large 
gan his mercantile life in a retail dry goods store, upon u salary of $3.50 per week. In 1856 li 
8, which ruined so many firms, this firm 
est, which is steadily coming to regard Chicago as the New York of the interior. 

On the Monday following they had other quarters; and their stock in warehouse, with the aid of the tele 
, when the great fire of October 9th swept over the city, and made it a heap of ruins. 
ng, transferred to our pages. An eminent divine has said that “the world could not afford to do without the Chic 

ass, had come down upon the stricken city.” Be this as it may, the fire has certain 
e C oun V. FarweEtt is Chicag 
it is not difficult to see why his firm should occupy such a high standing in commercial circles, 

Retail Department, which was opened on the 1st of April, is the most attractive room in the country outside of New York. We are happy to chronicle such evidences of 1 


out—went back last year to his station. 
“ His eye is not yet dim, nor his natural 
force abated.” He goes to give his re- 
maining days to the people he has loved 
and to mingle his dust with theirs. Thou- 
sands have heard from hisown lips, giving 
thanks the while, the story of those 
memorable years. Thousands more will 
read them here, And one day, when all 
the ransomed of the Lord are gathered 
home, and the venerable servant of God, 
casting his crown at Immanuel’s feet, shall 
stand up again to recount these triumphs 
of Almighty grace, the anthem of the re- 
deemed will gain new_sweetness and 
volume as they sing, ‘‘ Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain and has redeemed us 
by his blood, out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and nation, and made us kings 
and priests unte God.” 





(From “ St. Paul's.’") 
TO “LYDIA LANGUISH.” 


You ask me, Lydia, ‘‘ whether I, 
If you refuse my suit, shall die.” 
(Now pray don’t be offended) ; 
Although the time be out of joint, 
I should not to a bodkin’s point 
Resort, at once, to mend it. 
Nor, if your doubtful mood endure, 
Attempt a final Water-cure, 
Except against my wishes ; 
For I respectfully decline 
To dignify the Serpentine 
And make hors-d’ euvres for fishes. 
But you ask me whether I 
Composedly can go, 
Without alook, without a sigh ; 
Why, then I answer—No. 


‘* You are assured, you sadly say, 
(If in this most considerate ~~ 
To treat my suit your will is), 
That I shall *‘ quickly find as fair 
Some New Nezra’s tangled hair— 
Some easier Amaryllis.”” 
I cannot promise to be cold 
If smiles are kind as yours of old 
On lips of later beauties ; 
Nor can I hope to quite forget 
The homage that is Nature’s debt, 
While man has social duties ; 
But, if you ask, doI prefer 
Toyou I honor so 
This highly hypothetic Her, 
I answer plainly—No. 


You fear, you frankly add, ‘‘to find 
In me too late the altered mind 
That altering Time estranges.”” 
To this I make response that we, 
As physiologists agree, 
Must bave septennial changes. 


no the whole, 
ry out whether 
We could not, by some means, arrange 
This not-to-be-avoided change 
So as to change together. 
But had you asked me to allow 
That you could ever grow 
Less amiable than you are now, 
Empbatically—No. 


But—to be serious—if you care 
To know how I shall really bear 
This much-discussed rejection, 
Ianswer you: As feeling men 
Behave, in best romances, when 
You outrage theiraffection; 
With all the ecstasy of woe, 
By which, a3 melodramas show, 
Despair is simulated ; 
Enforced by all the watery grief 
Which hugest pockethandkerchief 
Has ever indicated ; 
And when, arrived 60 far, you say 
In tragic accents ‘‘Go,” 
Then, _— then—I still shall stay, 
And firmly answer—No. 
Avustrx Dosson. 





FATHER May was wont to give this as 
one of his richest experiences: An old 
negro in Syracuse brought to him six hun- 
dred dollars, with which to buy his 
mother’s freedom, from below Richmond 
My cousin reminded him that he might 
be sick, and need this money himself. 
‘ Yes,” he said, “ but she was bis mother.” 
“‘ But then she’s old, and she may not Jive 





a year to enjoy it” “Yes, Massa; but 
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ding in process of construction |: 
after the fire. 


The next section i 


aid everything at maturity; and from that time steady » 
n 1869 they built an elegant store, 75x160 feet, on Wabs' 


y developed 


one year of freedom is worth a good deal 
more money.” Then, seeing how his faith 
grew brighter by being rubbed, Mr. May 
suggested that,as the black brother was 
getting old, he might never be able to earn 
any more, so as to keep himself respect- 
able. The refreshing reply settled the 
matter: “ Yes, he was getting old; but he 
didn’t wish any more money, if he could 
only have his mother.” Of course, S. J. 
M. felt there was inspiration in this gen- 
erous love of liberty, in this brave spirit of 
sacrifice. 


(From Ruskin's ‘Sesame and Lilies." 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


I ENTER not now into any question of 
choice of books; only be sure that her 
books are not heaped up in her lap as they 
fall out of the package of the circulating 
library, wet with the last and lightest 
spray of the fountain of folly. 

Or even of the fountain of wit; for with 
respect to that sore temptation of novel- 
reading, itis not the badness of a novel 
that we should dread, but its overwrought 
interest. The weakest romance is not so 
stupefying as the lower forms of religious 
exciting literature, and the worst romance 
is not so corrupting as false history, false 
philosophy, or false political essays. But 
the best romance becomes dangerous if, 
by its excitement, it renders the ordinary 
course of life uninteresting, and increases 








the morbid thirst for useless acquaintance 
with scenes in which we shall never be 
called upon to act. 

I speak, therefore, of good novels only; 
and our modern literature is particularly 
rich in types ofsuch. Well read, indeed, 
these becke have serious use, being nothing 
less than treatises on moral anatomy and 
chemistry ; studies of human naturein the 
elements of it. ButI attach little weight 
to this function; they are hardly ever read 
with earnestness enough to permit them 
to fulfill it. The utmost they usually do is 
to enlarge somewhat the charity ofa kind 
reader, or the bitterness of a malicious 
one; for each will gather from the novel | 
food for her own disposition. 
are naturally proud and envious will learn 
from Thackeray to despise humanity; 
those who are naturally gentle, to pity it; 
those who are naturally shallow, to laugh 
at it. So, also, there might be a service- 
able power in novels to bring before us, 
in vividness, a human truth which we had 
before dimly conceived; but the tempta- 
tion to picturesqueness of statement is so 
great that often the best writers of fiction 
cannot resist it, and our views are ren- 
dered so violent and one-sided that their 
vitality is rather a harm than good. 
Without, however, venturing here on 
any attempt at decision how much novel- 
reading should be allowed, let me, at least, 
clearly assert this, that, whether novels, or 
poetry, or history be read, they should be 
chosen, not for what is owt of them, but for 
what is inthem. The chance and scat- 
tered evil that may here and there haunt 
or hide itself in a powerful book never 
does any harm toanoble girl; but the 
emptiness of an author oppresses her, and 
his amiable folly degrades her. And, if 
she can have access to a good library of 
old and classical books, there need be no 


graph and Express Companies, enabled them to supply their trai 
The promptness and vigor with which this disaster was met and overcome, in thei 
o fire, as it had so fully demonstrated th 


a display of energy in busines 


o indebted for her commercial position, before or since the fire. One of the foremost in every enterpris 
_ The business of the firm has increased this Spring very largely in the Wholzsale Department; sud tle 
ife out of the ashes of the great Chicago fire. 


some moments of her life ; but you cat 
fetter her; she must take her own !! 
form and way, if she take any, ani 
mind, as in body, must have slays 

“ Her household motions light 1 

And steps of virgin liberty.” 

Let her loose in the library, I say, 98)" 
doa fawn ina field. It knows the be 
weeds twenty times better thon you, 
the good ones, too; and will cat so 
bitter and prickly ones, good for it, whit 
you bad not the slightest thought wi 
good, 


————— : 
“PERDIDI DIEM.” 


BY D. G. ROSSETTI. 
Tae lost days of my life until to-dey, 
What were they, could I see thew ov % 


street 4 
Lie as they fell? Would they be caé& 
wheat 
Sown once for food, but trodden int 
Orgolden coins squandered an! 
Or drops of blood dabbling t!\” 


Or such spilt water asin dreams must cheat 


I do not see them here; but after death 
God knows I know the faces J shall a” ; 
Each one a murdered self, with low, 


breath: a 
“Tam thyself. What hast tlou done tom 
And I—and I—thyself,”’ (lo! cach cone gait 
‘*And thou thyself to all et rnity- 





LFrom “Old and New" for February. 
THE SADNESS OF WASHING 
TON'S COUNTENANCE. 


BY R. 8, GREENOUGI. 








Havine occasion to work from Hor & 


don’s bust, I for the first time bega0 
feel an air of sadness which impress¢d ™* 
The longer I studied ] 
it grew upon me; until at Jast my int 
est was so much excited by what bi 
become the dominant expression hs! 
reviewed his life, and was deeply 
pressed by the innumerable causes / 


Those who | Melancholy that lay bidden bebind ‘ 


splendid achievements of the man. 1” 
fessional jealousies, treachery, the wan" 
comprehersion and sympathy, the v0" 
tion and destruction of many sentimen 
natural to one who was humane, logs 
law-respecting, and social—such WW" 
among the causes of sadness to this chilt 
less hero; and, as I remembered the to" 
and struggles of his checkered careeh, 
could not but see abundant cause ©. 
unhappiness as the normal condition ” 
his countenance. True, he had survive’ 
and conquered, but traces of his sufferiné 
are plainly visible in the portraits we 
immediately after the war. It is = 
later by twelve years, when Stuart's P 4 
trait was executed, that we see tle ~ 
ening effects of a dignified advanced = 
and stern sadness gives way to & hive 
able benevolence, that makes one gratel 

that his life was — > attail 

e and peace of soul. 

ag fe ee argument against pean 
instructive and convincing as @ care - 
study of the face of Washington ct * 
close of the Revolution. Though it spea 

of will and the power of endurance, 





choosing at all. Keep the modern maga- 
zine and novel out of your girl's way; 
turn her loose into the old library every 
wet day, and let her alone. She will find 
what is good for her; you cannot. For 
there is just this difference between the 
making of a girl’s character and a boy’s: 
you may chisela boy into shape, as you 
would a rock, or hammer him into it, if 
he be of a better kind, as you would a 
piece of bronze; but you cannot hammer 
a girl into anything. She grows as a 
flower does—she will wither without sun; | 
she will decay in ber sheath, as the nar- 
cissus does, if you do not give her air 
enough ; she may fall, and defile her head 








in dust, if you leave her without help at 


h we know that bis laurels were 
mr and brighter then those won by any 
other commander, we cannot but realize 
that his soul had been tortured and - 
spirit outraged so that human glory ha 
become a wearxiness and a vanity. a 

Irresistibly led to such unlooked for 8 “ 
unwelcome conclusions by observation ® 
Houdon’s bust, I could not but feel fe 
there was an element in W ashing 
which had not been sufficiently =, ofet 
in the estimates of his character. + ! me 
to his faith; not sveaking in the sectarit 
sense, but in view of what constituted = 
religious and moral atmosphere by 5 om 
his spiritual blood was puc‘fed a0 
soul strengthened to de its work. 





The throats of men in Hell, who thirstalvay’ 


its traits the mo” F 
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Wo names entered on the subscription books without | tion of the five wounds of 


be first payment in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note the 
expiration of their svbscriptions, and to forward what i3 
due for the ensuing year, With or without furtoer remind. 
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Saviour. 
which carries the light, is ? 
of the Word of God. The 
the Bible from the people he 
great evil, and demands th 
taught to read, and that ti 


The first that of th 


ure shall be given to all. 


Bible as the only basis on 


ians can possibly be unit 


advertisements. from the following of the 
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Honsand advertisements, 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office — whether directed to his name or anoth- | 9 
er’s; or whether he has subscribed or not —is respon- 


2—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he th 
must pay all arrearazes, or the publisher may continue y 
go send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 

$.—The courts have decided that refasing to take 
pewspapers and periodicals from the post-office, of 
emoving and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 











The Independent 


Now. 


BY ROSE TERRY, 


Tue eweet, sed stir of Spring 
Is in my heart and brain; 

I hear once more the wJ2 brooks pour 
And the soft south wind complain. 


Where all the hills were green 
Is a brown and barren waste ; 

But Earth's fresh breath, that laughs at death, 
Tells how the buds make haste. 


fhrouch the gray and faded grass 
The green blad:s rise to light, 
And the wind that grieves in the swect dead 
leaves 
Is full of vague delight. 
Will ever a spring-time come, 
In all Life’s lingering time, 
That will not make my heart awake 
As it wakened in its prime? 
Will all these weary days 
So fill my soul with fears 
That the wind’s soft voice, when the woods 
rejoice, 
Shall only bring me tears ? 
Ah! never. The grass shal grow 
‘Though a thousand winters pass ; 
And the coul’s fresh youth with tender truth 
Still spring to the springing grass. 
ee  ————————— 


PERE HYACINTHE IN ROME. 


BY A CATHOLIC, 


HEAVEN bas heard our prayers at Jast, 
and a voice is lifted up in Rome and with- 
in the Catholic Church demanding reform. 
We looked for a prophet to rise from the 
ruins of our sanctuaries, from the debris of 
our altars; but hope long deferred was 
a@iving Way w Utopala, whe, avuwi1ding 
to evangelical habit, the apostle comes 
frem a strange country. Pére Hyacinthe 
hes follcwed up the breach he made in the 
Roman wa''s with the Bible by a series of 


Bible—which must be the 
gent study of the Hol 
necessarily come universa 
common faith, and these 
produce Catholic unity 
and master, Jesus Christ. 
also, very naturally, there 
ministrative center—not 
Rome, with a pope, bisho 


ver all believers, 


Primacy ; but which he ¢ 


ne Papacy of to-day, nor 0! 
ears. 
Pire Hyacinthe puts no 


upon the excommunicati 
and does not hesitate to sa; 
and the larger part of the 
fallen into flagrant her 

quently, maintains in t 


and conclusive manner th 
called “ Old Catholics” 
them, “Reformed Catholi 
real Catholics, 
His discourse upon t 
confessiona!, as introduced 
was admirable; but aw 
horror of the Ultramonta 
tains that the confessional 
used as a necessity of ¢ 
last subject was upon fo 
the priests. This he d 
wound of the heart 4 
This subject was as sho 
delicate and difficult, for th 
the hidden gangrene. T 
upon this reform—the 1 
the least spoken of—req 
faith and courage that is 
but a great and pure nat 
with which he handle 
which hitherto no one ha 
the astounding revelatiq 
facts, and his eloquence 
course among the most 
delivered by the great org 
As might be expected 
are outraged, and he is bg 
phemous apostate” and cs 
divine institutions of cor 
etc., etc.; while the Libe 
universal and generous a 
Germany, Spain, Sout 
France were putting us tq 
reform movements; but a 
sounded, and Heaven gra 
ing soldiers may hear it a 
in old Rome. 
Holy Week is past, 
hopes of many for a ret 
religious ceremonies th 
guished Rome, its Chur 
for the greatest half of t 


attracting hither heretich 
and sinner, from aH pa 


Because he cannot be k 
persists in refusing to ex} 
functions of bishop. T 
great, and we shall ever 








public discourses upon Catholic reform. 
The difficulties attending such a bold step 
in Rome were enormous; for not only was 
the Church—that is, the Pope, Curia, and 
the Papal party—bitterly opposed to such 
a scindal coming to pass in the very face 
of Iniallibility, but, what is more asten- 
isinz, the Italian Government did every- 
ting in its power to prevent his speaking. 
Yire miats‘er of the interior, the prefect, 
the questeur, all united in refusing per- 
mri<ion cven for the announcement of the 
discourses to be posted in Rome. The 
sim: te words of his subject, “ Catholic Re- 
fri,’ was avowedly considered danger- 
10 the peace of the city and well-being 

«{ ihe state! Policemen were ordered to 
t-ar down the few bills that were already 
sted. Such shortsighted and pusillani- 

S$ conduct on the part of a govern- 

nt, and that government Italy, so 

iy vowed to liberty, to the freedom 
‘ligiuus discussion and worship, is 

's past belief, and is as ridiculous as it 
But such a state of affairs 
ontinue long. The people of a 
eon=titutional goverument will demand 
heit rights. In fact, the Italian ministry 
inying the part of dompteur in the 
nagerie; and, that it may not be 
inierered with in the taming exercises 
ef tie Vatican, continually warns the 
pubic pot to stir up the animals—they 


wnjist. 


recurring Passion time 
tacles that we have beer 
tomed to—the pontiff-ki 
in the vast Basilica, o 
multitude; the entrance i 
as into a wide-extendec 
liant regiment of fighti 
grounded arms touch 
like the click of a so} 
doffed helmets like the 
dove through the air; 
as of one man, at ¢t 
the Host; then the s 
the Papal choristers, & 
trumpets filling the gr4q 
far-away tempest of sa 
the vespers, and above 1 
the Sistine Chapel. Ye 
very great, is sad; but i 
long a time has the wors} 
erated into spectacular 
we must confess it to th 
looked and listened, enjc 
ous eyes and ears, and y¢ 
before God blushing 
pageantry. But bigots 
brocade, confadini in gal 
gars in their rags still go 
of the living God, and i 
black idol of Jupiter, ca 
to the shame of all Ch 
up in this grand central 
Christian world! Over 








are dangerous, 

4s the government could not prevent 
Pire Hyacinthe from speaking, the most 
it could do was to send & commissioner to 
worn him in polite terms that all he should 
siy would be attentively listened to; and, 
ii anything derogatory to either the Pope 
or the government was said—take care! 
The Ptre answered, with his habitual 
courtesy and courage: “ Be assured, sir, 
you have vothing to fear from me; and I 
certainly have no fear of you. I have 
already decided upon what I shall say.” 
Tlis first sentence was a scathing rebuke 
of the government, which has caused the 
deiay of several days after the time ad- 
vertised for the first discourse. But this op- 
position only angments his success. He 
atiacks the abuses in the Church ina man- 
ner direct, yet with that moderation of 
tanguage which characterizes him, and 
which gains him such consideration with 
all parties and classes, even with that 
Party who instead of reform must have 
Tevolution, instead of calm reasoning and 
fair presentation of truih must have 
isvectives and abuse, and instead of 
charity have hatred. Ptre Hyacinthe is 
8 Correct pupil of the old French master, 
who always corrected composition and 
oratory with this rule: “Be simple, but 
be sublime.” His lancuage is always tem- 
Peved with the most delicate consideration 
and respect tor men, their conscience aud 
their opinions; wiile his arguments are 
clear, poweriul, and conclusive, his posi- 
tion courageous and progressive. While 
he remaims thoroughly Catholic, he repu- 
diates much that is purely Roman and 
demands radical reform. His audience is 
of the most cosmopolitan character, being 
made up largely of the intellectual ¢ite 





canopy, and over that t 
and the gold-lettered tab 
orates the assumption of q 
tal man! We expect tq 
day when both the blac 
the idol of flesh shall be 
pedestal in the Church of 
will have a place in the 
and the other will have hig 
Let us be patient. 

Rome is filled as ne 
strangers ; and we are sur 
queens, dukes, and princ 
ing and prowling about s 
just like everybody else 
that attracts so many peq 
day? Certainly not the Cj 
as they have almost ceas 
to see Rome free and th¢d 
—to look upon her joy 
her happiness. With thé 
of the sight-seer, a p 
Pope goes in with excu 
seum, Catacombs, Foruy 
the things todo. We dq 
say that this is certai 
judgment, if not prix 
are certainly astonish 
ants, who look upon 
@ monstrous wrong, 
if not the Anti-Chris 
representative of spirit: 
heresy, and the greates 
Upiversa: Church, come 
court to Pope and Pap 
adding to the flattery of 4 
who b«lieves the whole v 
and in this manner givin 
position that is entirely a 
anti-scriptural. 

Christians should not le¢ 
and principle at home 





from all parts of the world, who flock to 
Reme of winters, and this more than ever, 


traveling. 
As we said some time a 


an} she upper class of Romans. Among | determined to abandon ti 


the fatter in regular attendance is the ven- 
erable and blind Duke of Sermoneta, the 
Pope's first prime minister, and Count 
Mamiani, the present president of the Sen- 
ate, A few priests in sucerdotal dress have 
the conrage to attend, and mavy go in the 
guise of laymen. 
‘ Pere Hyacinthe always speaks in 
tench, which is the only language that 
couid be used in such an audience; but 
— must come after him those who 
— the pative tongue to the native peo- 


Pollowing the formula of his well- 





| he had taken in playing g 
only do so by openly 

has hitherto asserted to 
was a prisoner in the hay 
Government. Last Sat 
said, to a hundred perg 
nations, who were presq 
several of whom repeate 
hear it said that I am a 

must not believe it, for 

go out of the Vatican w 
am not going to run t 
Mazzini processions, au 
would certainly be heap 





